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THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL.D., President. 


~*tTHE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY .i«< 
THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. :. Tue Crassicat Courss. 2. Tue Latin-Screnripic Course. 3. Tue Course | 
in SCIENCE AND e 
z. YY. 1. Tae Course rm Cryit Encivexninc. 2. Tus Course 1n MecHANICAL ENGINEERING. 3, 
HE ms Mininc Encinr<rinc AnD Metatiurcy. 5. Tue Course in Evecrricat Encinesrinc. 6. Tue 
In ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. / 
Til. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 
study a technical ion, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an / 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be pemlned se 
such technical studies as are approved by the Ity for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four B ope he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two years, depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
; use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
full technical course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 
, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


PENNA. SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS 


will find it greatly t> their interest to app'y to us when in need of teach- 
ers or positions. We can recommend superior Principals, Specialists, 
High School Assistants Grade Teachers, etc.,and have been doing it 
successfully for 19 years. We never “flood” with applicants, simply re- 
commend number of candidates desired. If you wanta position for next 
year, and can present a first-class record, we can help you and will gladly 
send manual and blank torastamp. Long Distance Telephons. 


Central Teachers Bureau (Edw. C. Dixon) “*S.Shssiniisitees 


There is Return of. Value 


from reading The Pennsylvania School Journal, especially 
so to Teachers and School Directors. 


The Twelve Numbers 


of the past year, bound into a book of 556 generous pages, are 
a good thing to have on the shelf for occasional reading and 
reference. They are interesting and suggestive. 


If You Have Not Seen 


the Contents of the last volume, we will send these four pages 
with pleasure, at yout request. The current volume will be just 
as good as the last, and as well worth having. 
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For Full Table of Contents of the COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 
The professional school of Columbia 
Franklin Square Teachers teachers, tupervisors, prince, super 
song Collection ,—_-+_.— College cchowis and, collaan’ | tiga ie both 
Containing 1600 Favorite Songs and Hymns, amounting to $5752 annually : ~ 

Address Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York. wenomigaaair ry 2 Ri seme LL. Ph. D., Dean. 








Annual Financial Statement of School Boards. 


Important to Treasurers and Secretaries. Closing the Fimanctal Year. Blanks for 
Publishing District Accounts of School Boards, 


These Blanks cover, in proper order, all the points necessary to be presented in the keeping of School Board accounts, and 
only the blank — for the figures need to be filled before purtir g them up at various places of public resort in the School Dis- 
Prices: Twelve copies, postpaid, $1 O@, Thirty copies, seneid, for $2-00. Specimen copy sent when desired. 
i Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 





PROCEEDINGS NINTH ANNUAL SESSION, HARRISBURG. 





HE City, Borough and Township ! tion, you have the welcome of every friend 


Superintendents’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania met in its ninth annual conven- 
tion at Harrisburg, and was called to 
order at 10 a. m. on Thursday, February 
28, inthe Assembly Room of High School 
building, by President George J. Luckey, 
of Pittsburg. 

State Superintendent Schaeffer con- 
ducted the devotional exercises, reading 
from John v. 24-29, and offering prayer. 

The roll of Superintendents was called 
by the Secretary, Supt. Hotchkiss, of 
Meadville, showing 29 members present 
atthe opening. Others were subsequently 
added, and a full list of those in attend- 
auce is appended to this report. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Prof. L. S. Shimmell, of the Harris- 
burg High School, made the address of 
welcome as follows : 


I was a member of this Association at its 
first convention. There were chairs enough 
in Dr. Waller’s office to accommodate all 
who came, there were topics enough to go 
round twice, and when our powder-horns 
were empty we went home. [Laughter. ] 

I am often puzzled to know why there 
shonld be an address of welcome at all. It 
is not on behalf of the hotels at $2.50 a day 
certainly. Our teaching fraternity are not 
unmindful of the honor you do us in coming 
here every two years; and knowing your 
purpose to influence the Assembly and the 
Governor in favor of helpful school legisla- 








of education in the capital of the State. 
The first convention of Superintendents 


‘was held here in1854. Petitions were pour- 


ing in for the repeal of the school law ata 
rate that caused consternation among the 
politicians. Andrew G. Curtin, then Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, called the Su- 
perintendents together, and the repeal bill 
was delayed until they could arrive on the 
ground; the sessions were held in the hall 
of the House, and made a good impression. 
Gov. Pollock assured them that during his 
administration there should be no backward 
step, and he kept his word. 

I cite this history because danger threat- 
ens us now, in the form of reduction of ap- 
propriation. The Governor's message says 
this will come only ‘‘in case of necessity;’’ 
but he says also that we have gone ‘“‘ far be- 
yond other States,’’ appropriated to school 
purposes an ‘‘ undue proportion of the entire 
revenue.’’ I do not of course dispute the 
figures he gives, but attention should be 
called to some related facts. ' He cites Mas- 
sachusetts as giving 3 per cent., New York 
15, New Jersey 13 (this [thinkisa mistake), 
Ohio 26, Illinols 26 per cent. of the entire 
revenue forschool purposes. All the States 
named, and a number of others, have a per- 
manent school fund, which we have not; 
and taking all into the account we find that 
New Jersey derives 40 per cent. of her school 
money from State sources, while in Pennsyl- 
vania we get only 30 per cent.—for here 
about 70 per cent. of our school expenditure 
is provided for from local sources. It is ob- 
viously fair, instead of comparing direct 
appropriation with entire revenue, to com- 
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pare amount received from the State with 
amount raised by local taxation; and by that 
comparison we find that 20 States receive a 
larger percentage than Pennsylvania from 
State sources. Is not this statement a better 
guide in determining the policy of appropri- 
ation, than the superficial relation of direct 
appropriation to revenue ? 

I hope you Superintendents will be able 
to do something toward influencing the Leg- 
islature and the Governor toward friendli- 
ness to the former appropriation. I think 
that is a better use of money than to multi- 
ply officers on the Hill—they need only a 
couple of watch-dogs to look after the treas- 
ury night andday. [Laughter.] The Gov- 
ernor is a friend to the schools, and a patron 
of the schools of the city; and I think when 
you call on him he will say as Governor 
Pollock did, ‘‘ There shall be no backward 
step in school matters in this administra- 
tion.’”’ [Applause. ] 

RESPONSE. 

Supt. Lewis A. Beardsley, of Milton, 
made the following reply to the address 
of welcome: 

There is one thing better than going abroad 
—that is, coming back. We have gone 
north, south, east and west in our alter- 
nate years and been royally entertained -by 
our hosts in the Smoky City and the Moun- 
tain City; but it is always a pleasure to 
come back to the hospitality of the educa- 
tional people of Harrisburg, and especially 
that of the Board of Education. 

I can hardly find words for a fitting pre- 
lude to a profitable session of serious work- 
ers. Weare not here for a holiday nor for 
any personal gain, but primarily in the in- 
terest of the children, the homes of the 
Commonwealth, to cast in our mite toward 
the further evolution of an organized and 
distinct science of education, and a real 
teachers’ profession. In view of this, per- 
haps no other body could more fitly have 
been invited to this city or this High School 
building, in itself a tribute to the genius of 
the American oer for providing for the 
training of the children of the rank and file 
of our citizenship. I thank you for the 
words of welcome, on behalf of those present 
and those coming. [Applause. | 


FADS. 


President Luckey then delivered his in- 
augural address on “‘ Fads,’’ as follows: 


Were we to consult a dictionary published 
not more than twenty years ago, we would 
look in vain for the word ‘‘fad.’’ But it 
fimds a place in the pages of the later issues, 
proving it to be a product of the closing 

ears of the nineteenth century. Andtruly 
it is like the times that have called it into 
being, short, concise, and to the point. 
Webster defines it as a hobby, a freak, a 
whim. There was a time when people talked 
of hobbies, and criticised the favorite nag 





their neighbor chose to ride, regarding them 
favorably or unfavorably according to the 
Sympathy they had for the subject thus 
mounted; but how we have dropped that 
word and talk of fads. And yet there is a 
difference between the terms hobby and fad. 
A hobby is an individual possession, a fad 
has many favorites. A hobby has the sym- 
pathy of one, the fad attaches to itself the 
many for a time. 

Now, although the term is recent, the idea 
it represents is as old as the race. Fads 
have confined themselves to no particular 
epoch, to no special condition of society, to 
no separatedepartment of thought or action, 
but under one guise or another, have existed 
in allages, found followers under all circum- 
stances, and have invaded all realms, art, 
literature, science, religion and education. 
Indeed, a fad is like a bad case of measles, 
it must run its course before the patient ma 
discard it to take up another 111 to which 
flesh is heir. 

The fad may be the fad religious—when 
its victim takes some phase of sacred truth, 
and weaves about it such logical fancies as 
gain the interest of one here and one there 
of the passing throng on the world’s high- 
way—and who, like the Athenians and 
strangers of old, ‘‘spent their time in no- 
thing else, but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing.’’ And from time immemorial 
there have been those who have stepped 
aside from the beaten path of religious faith 
to talk and preach some new doctrine, to as- 
sert that the old faiths are all wrong, that 
the fathers were mistaken and that a new 
light has flashed upon the world, and that 
the way to salvation is by a new path lately 
discovered. The old road, they said, was 
hard and difficult to travel; the new one, 
which they had discovered, was an easy 
pathway, straight and easy of access. The 
mile posts on the old road were dim and 
uncertain of location, while the guide-posts 
of the new path were bright and shining 
like the sun. 

The Art fad. How many of those who 
pose before pictures in our art galleries, with 
that rapt, critical or knowing look, do you 
suppose, know a tenth of what they affect to 
know about the laws that govern art? They 
have a few choice phrases on their tongue, 
can bring in such words as technique, per- 
spective, impressionist, nature, finish, color- 
ing, designs, etc., but for all that are as 
ignorant of the subject as the child who wor- 
ships art in the rude caricatures he scrawls 
on his slate. But it’s the thing; he has 
caught the right way to do it, the right turn 
of the head and closing of the eye with 
which to view it, and he, with his fellow 
fadders, give a tone of culture to their par- 
ticular set, and to their time, and move a 
very little along a small cog in the wheel of 
progress to high art. 

Then there are fads in the healer’s art. 
One leader with his ardent disciples, curing 
all ills by water—water only, hot or cold; 
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another by diet; another by exercise, and so | 
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teaching of Zoélogy, Botany, Anatomy, 


on--the electric shock, blue glass rays, mes- | Mineralogy Physics, Chemistry and Geol- 


merism, hypnotism, the mind cure, massage 
treatment, walks barefooted inthe dew—all 
have had their day, their influence, and 
stepped down from the stage on which they 
played their part, to leave their place for the 
next idea that shall attach itself to some 
whimsical brain. 

Then there is the fad in which certain 
authors, or certain classes of books for a time 
claim the undivided attention of the reading 

ublic. A recent publication secures some 
iterary critic’s notice, a few newspaper 


comments upon it, and then the reading of | 


it becomes the rage. Not to haveread ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis,’’ when it had its little hour of fame, 
was next to never having heard of the ‘‘ De- 
claration of Independence.’’ And not to be 
behind in such a way, people who in calmer 
moods would have hurled the book from 
them in sheer disgust, went carefully 
through page after page of the stuff, even 
using hours of sleep in order to be able to 
discuss its questionable merits with some 
fresh admirer. 

The fads of fashion! Their name is legion 
—and being what they are, would take an 
abler tongue to discuss them. 

But the fad of all fads is the educational 
fad. From the first dawn of history, there 
have been the originators of fads in this line, 
who have had their brief day of supremacy, 
their waning powers, and at last their total 
eclipse. 

The fad of the old log school-house, when 
the three R’s comprised the curriculum, was 
that of the birch and ferule, the sovereign 
remedy for all mental and moral defects ; 
and we to-day look back with pity on the 
struggling geniuses who in fear and trem- 
bling drank or rather so from the not 
overflowing fountain of knowledge. The 
amg who raved over his views of 

ow arithmetic should be taught, and the 
new methods of teachin eography and 
history, was followed hard after by the lan- 
guage fiend, the spelling crank, the diagram 
maker ; and they in turn gave place to 
others who thought that the only salvation 
lay in their methods, while yet others claimed 
that their way and theirs only could unlock 
the gate of knowledge and turn into broad 
pastures of learning the youth who brows- 
ing so luxuriously could not do else but 
grow up into intellectual giants. All of 
these things are not in themselves bad, but 
the evil lies in making of the fads, in con- 
sidering them the ‘‘summum bonum”’ and 
relegating all else in the curriculum to an 
inferior place. 

Have we fads to-day in the educational 
field? Well, yes, several. There are those 
who wish to turn the public school curri- 
culum upside down. The reading and tell- 
ing of myth and fable which gave so much 
pleasure to the litle ones that have gone be- 
fore us have been crowded out, to make 
room in the primary department for the 








ogy. Linnaeus, Humboldt, Hugh Miller and 
Agassiz deferred the study of these subjects 
until mature life, little dreaming of the 
great loss they had sustained by not having 
given their infant years to the study and in- 
vestigation of these subjects instead of 
wasting the precious years of childhood in 
reading the foolish fables of A‘sop or the 
uninteresting stories of Hans Christian An- 
dersen. 

‘“‘Well, Johnnie,’’ said his aunt to her 
seven year old nephew, ‘‘ have you been en- 
joying yourself at skating this winter?”’ 
‘*Oh, no!’’ said Johnnie, ‘‘I have no time to 
skate: our class is studying migratory and 
non-migratory birds, hibernation, prehen- 
sion and digestion of food.’’ ‘‘ How are you 
getting along?’ said the aunt. ‘Fairly 
well,’’ said John, ‘‘ Prof. Smith permits me 
to use his library in Natural History, and 
Dr. Scott has given me the use of his medi- 
cal library, and next year when I take up 
chemistry the Chancellor of the University 
has promised me the use of the Chemical 
Laboratory, if the nurse can get time to 
take me over.’’ 

These theorists and visionaries ‘‘ have 
stolen the livery of heaven to serve the devil 
in.’’ That which is the most unnatural 
thing in the world they call Nature Study. 

Who will dare to assert that it is natural 
for a child before he has acquired a vocabu- 
lary to spend his time investigating the 
mysteries of nature? Who will say that itis 
natural for a child to turn from myth and 
fable to study geological formations? Who 
will dare to say that it is natural for a child 
to be attracted from the beauty of a flower, 
from its color and shade, to analyze it and 
talk of corolla, calyx, sepal, hilum, mi- 
cropile ? 

Under the head of mature study all that 
had been gained by thoughtful educators in 
planning to make edservation of nature a 
strong point in primary education has been 
lost. Instead of pacios before the child the 
beauties of nature and teaching him to ob- 
serve and love its grandeur and varied 
forms, his young blood has been chilled by 
requiring him to talk and tell of the dry de- 
tails, which parrot-like he learns and recites. 
It is natural to hear the child say, ‘‘ Oh, 
look at the beautiful flower with its delicate 
leaves and beautiful colors!’’ ‘‘See that 
lovely butterfly ! oh, how I would like to 
have it! to hold it, to take it home!’ 
‘*Oh! listen to the sweet song of that bird 
upon the limb! He is no doubt calling 
his mate that they may join in the building 
of their nest. How I would like to know 
what he is saying !’’ All this is of interest 
to the child and gives play to his imagina- 
tion. This is observation of nature, and not 
‘‘Nature Study.’’ Turn to the other side of 
this question, and tell me if you think it 
natural for the child to say, ‘‘Here is a 
flower; notice the calyx on the outside, and 
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by opening it, you will find the cotyledons, 
the corolla and the embryo.’’ Is it natural 
to hear a child say, ‘‘ That bird belongs to 
the migratory class, and that other to the 
hibernating class ?”’ 

The fact is that all the evils that flesh is 
heir to come from man’s disposition to 
study nature instead of to observe nature. 
1i Eve had been satisfied to admire the apple 
as it swayed to and fro among the green 
leaves of the garden tree; had she been con- 
tent to observe the form, the color, the mo- 
tion of the swinging fruit, and only called 
the attention of her liege lord to these mani- 
fest beauties, all would have been well. But 
she wanted to study nature, she wished to 
analyze the apple; she wished to count the 
seeds, to see their color, and find out how it 
it germinated. Adam at first was not inter- 
ested in nature study; but Eve was a fasci- 
nating teacher, and Adam adopted her 
course of study, and all mankind was 
ruined. 

So far the primary schools have had to 
stand the experiments of these faddists, and 
unless the good sense of the American peo- 
ple gets again into the ascendancy all grades 
will be included in their slimy grasp, and 
ere long Darwin on Species and Herbert 
Spencer’s First Principles will be recom- 
mended as Kindergarten text-books. 

Supt. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville: I was 
told that I should not be expected to make 
a set speech; and as I could not tell 
whether the President would talk about 
his own fads or other people's [laughter ], 
I did not know what side to take. So far 
as the paper is concerned, I agree with 
all he says, but I would have liked to 
hear something of the fads he practiced 
in his younger days. It is true that 
teachers, and especially Superintendents, 
have the greatest field for this crop, and 
cultivate it more than any other class of 
people. Having the innocent children to 
work upon, it is easier to try these 
schemes than to go down to hard work and 
teach something useful. We have all 
sorts of language fads, yet we hear every- 
where forms of speech that prove ‘‘ Eng- 
lish as She is Spoke’’ was no exaggera- 
tion. Then we are told that the first 
thing is to teach expression of ideas— 
before we have given any material to 
work upon. The particular fad with us 
for a few months has been vertical writ- 
ing; people tell us the children’s back- 
bones are all out of shape from slant 
writing, and vertical will straighten them 
up. [Laughter.] Then there is the 
scheme of teaching children to pronounce 
Latin ‘‘ weeny, weedy, weeky:’’ when 
only five per cent. get to High School at 
all, and get a little course in Latin to 
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| strengthen their English, and of these 


again only five per cent. get to college, 
it seems unnecessary to force upon them 
this abominable pronunciation which we 
are told (without any evidence) the old 
Romans used in their own language. We 
might as well say ‘‘Weak winegar is 
wery good wittles.’”” [Laughter.] Let 
us protect at least the 95 per cent. in pro- 
nouncing Latin as English-speaking peo- 
ple ought; and if the 5 per cent. must be 
taught the other way to suit the college 
fad, let it be done in a room by them- 
selves. Then we have ‘‘child study:”’ 
the President did not mention that in his 
paper, but I understand it is creating 
much interest in his region just now. 
There is no teacher in any school who 
has not some idea, some judgment as to 
the standing and capacity of a child. 
When I take a new pupil to a school, the 
teacher ‘‘ takes him in,’’ gauges his status, 
and in a few days can give me a close es- 
timate of the time it will take for that 
child to reach a given grade. So much 
can and does every teacher who is worth 
anything do in the line of child study 
every day, and without going through 
the process of taking the child’s brain 
apart, as illustrated in some of the maga- 
zine articles. [Laughter.] ‘These follies 
have their day and disappear—perhaps 
he was right who derives fad from fade— 
because they fade away directly. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon: 
While opposed to fads to a certain extent, 
I believe any agitation is better than 
stagnation, and out of these extravagances 
we may generally get some truth. No 
doubt many things are taught that should 
not be, and many better things neglected; 
but it seems to me that study of the mind 
and nervous system is likely to be most 
useful, and that scientific work along that 
line must result in good. 

Supt. A. V. Hotchkiss, Meadville: I 
approve of what has been said in the 
paper and in the discussion; at the same 
time I believe it is the same spirit which 
leads one person to one extreme and an- 
other to the other extreme. It is largely 
a matter of temperament. We must 
learn to look at things from both sides; 
not to discourage the new thing nor wor- 
ship the old, but to find the sensible 
middle ground. [Applause. ] 

Supt. E. E. Miller, Bradford: I think 
good comes out of all these fads. All 
the reformers from Pestalozzi down were 
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regarded as ‘‘faddists’’ or ‘‘cranks.’’ 
Rousseau's famous Emile says children 
should not go to school before twelve. 
We need not follow even great men all 
the way. Something was said about 
teaching botanical terms; I believe it is 
well to teach the proper names of things, 
the parts of a flower for instance, and en- 
large the vocabulary of the child early. 
I disagree totally with what has been 
said about vertical writing; it was in use 
80 years ago, has been used 50 years in 
Germany—that is a rather old ‘‘ fad ’’— 
and has never been discarded anywhere. 
Child study and observation, with appli- 
cation of common sense, are greatly 
needed. 

Supt. F. R. Hall, Washington county: 
‘‘Fad”’ generally means something new, 
something not understood, a progressive 
idea. When we once master the idea, 
we have a method instead of the fad. 
Many of the failures are due to lack of 
understanding. Of course some run into 
extremes in all directions, but we could 
hardly get along without the fads and 
faddists. 

State Supt. Schaeffer: One of the ideas 
I picked up at Columbus last week to 
bring home to Pennsylvania, was from 
the Superintendent of a western city who 
said there were in his town nineteen 
women's clubs, each of which evolved a 
new fad about once a year. This year 
their scheme was to improve the English 
of the school children; and they appointed 
a committee to interview him on the sub- 
ject. He listened to them, and suggested 
that as the teachers could only regulate 
the language used in school hours, the 
women’s clubs should take charge of the 
language in the homes and on the streets, 
and between them the matter would be 
attended to. [Laughter and applause. } 

Vice-President W. W. Rupert was 
called to the chair. 

Supt. J. W. Canon, Newcastle: I dis- 
agree with the speaker who raised the 
question of Latin pronunciation. We 
ought not to place ourselves in opposition 
to the consensus of opinion of college men 
who are experts on the matter, if there 
be such. 

Supt. E. Mackey, Reading: The body 
will hardly make any such declaration, 
and the sentiment of one should not be 
taken as that of all. I must disagree 
with the President on the apple question; 
his vivid description of the occurrence 
sounds like an eye-witness, but. he is too 
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young to have been the third party in the 
transaction. [Laughter.] Child study, 
or observation, classified and applied as 
science, must be helpful, and has been 
with skillful teachers. Lessons in natural 
science are more interesting as well as 
more useful than the dead routine of the 
older text-books. The child follows 
vegetable life from the embryo to the 
growing plant with delight and profit. 
[ Applause. ] 

Supt. John W. Griffiths, Nanticoke: I 
have been converted to the vertical writ- 
ing by the improved results. As to the 
Latin pronunciation, I think we ought to 
give weight to expert knowledge, and 
most of the college men say the Continen- 
tal method works best. 

Supt. Cleaver: Have we any assurance 
that the Romans pronounced their lan- 
guage in that way? Will Dr. Schaeffer 
give us some light on that ? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Twenty-five years ago, 
when I was a professor of Latin, I worked 
up this question, and found in the two 
volumes of Corssen’s Ueber die Betonung 
und Aussprache der Lateinischen Sprache 
about all the information in reference to 
the basal facts. The Roman method 
differs from what is called the Continen- 
tal; the Continental was started by 
Reuchlin asa kind of joke, but passed 
into the schools and was adopted by many 
—nobody talks that now. While Dr. 
March advocates the English method, 
and Lafayette approves, and the publish- 
ing house of Ginn & Co., is compelled to 
bow to the opinion of that great philolo- 
gist, no one need be ashamed of standing 
on that side. In my time, some 30 per 
cent. of the colleges pronounced accord- 
ing to the Roman method; now probably 
go per cent. follow it. 

Supt. Patterson: I do not know how 
the Romans pronounced; I know we are 
bothered with changing from what we 
were taught, but I suppose we’ll have to 
go through it. As to the vertical writ- 
ing, I remember in my school days a 
Yankee came round one winter and taught 
us such a system for fifty cents a head; 
and next year another came and taught 
us the German angular style for the same 
price. [Laughter. | 

Supt. Morrow, Allegheny City: So far 
as we are concerned, we won't go through 
the Latin agony. Harkness says there 
has been no universal or standard pro- 
nunciation — every country has _ pro- 
nounced Latin its own way—why should 
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not we Americans have our way too? 
[Laughter.] As to nature study, it is to 
be noted that the President makes a dis- 
tinction between what is commonly called 
**nature study ’’ and odservation of nature, 
which latter he approves, while he objects 
to our attempting to teach the philosophy 
of the subject. But if you listen to some 
people’s teaching, you would be inclined 
to object to the whole thing. [Laughter. | 

Supt. Cyrus Boger, Lebanon: Are we 
not ourselves following a fad in this dis- 
cussion of Latin pronunciation? No 
doubt, like all other languages, the pro- 
nunciation changed with the period. The 
pronunciation of English has changed, is 
changing: for instance, most of us here 
say program in a way that no dictionary 
authorizes. 

On motion, the next order of business 
was taken up. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS AND GRADE 
CONFERENCES. 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, read a 
paper on ‘‘ The General Teachers’ Meet- 
ing and Grade Conference in Pennsylva- 
nia,’’ as follows : 


THE GENERAL TEACHERS’ MEETING AND 
THE GRADE CONFERENCE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

This paper is more in the natare of a re- 
port than of the discussion of a subject. Its 
reparation was brought about in the fol- 
owing manner: When its author or rather 
its compiler was planning for his teachers’ 
meetings at the beginning of the current 
school year, this question occurred to him as 
it had often occurred to him before: How 
do the other superintendents of the State 
conduct their teachers’ meetings? Thedata 
from which to formulate an answer was not 
at hand, nor was it obtainable from any 
records either state or national. There re- 
mained but one means of securing the cov- 
eted information, and that was to follow the 
maximum of the methodical old pedagogue, 
Roger Ascham, ‘‘If you wish to know, 
inquire.’’ Accordingly a circular letter of 
inquiry was mailed to every City and Bor- 
ough Superintendent in the State. 

Knowing full well, by experience, that 
the time and energy of superintendents are 
frequently taxed in responding to the many 
inquiries that come to them along various 
lines, it was with some reluctance that this 
method of procedure was undertaken. As 
a partial compensation, however, for the 
trouble involved, the promise was made 
that all should have the benefit of the in- 
vestigation, in some form or other. To the 
sixty odd letters sent out, more than forty 
responses were received, and it is needless 
to say that the information obtained was 
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most satisfactory. The most perplexing 
problem connected with the whole matter 
was how best to fulfill the promise made in 
the circular letter, that all should have the 
benefit of the knowledge obtained. Fortu- 
nately for the rash promise maker, the Exe- 
cutive Committee of this convention came to 
his rescue and furnished a solution, by plac- 
ing this topic on the programme for discus- 
sion. 

Believing that an attempt at the summar- 
izing of statistics, or even an effort in the 
direction of the generalization of the facts 
obtained, would not be the most profitable, 
the paper attempts but little more than that 
of giving, in as brief form as possible, some 
of the information received. The conditions 
in a state so extended as ours, are so varied 
that it would be out of the question to ex- 
pect anything approaching uniformity in 
the management of teachers’ meetings. 
Superintendent A with his twenty-five hun- 
dred teachers, has quite a different work on 
his hands than has Superintendent B, who 
has but twenty-five teachers. Notwith- 
standing these varied circumstances, the 
underlying principles in educational work 
are the same, and the ends io be attained 
differ but little. Circumstances modify 
methods more than they do principles and 
aims. 

The practices and experiences of the dif- 
ferent superintendents are given in a con- 
densed form, in connection with the ques- 
tions in the order in which they were pro- 
pounded : 

1. What and how frequently are general 
teachers’ meetings held? 

Half of the Superintendents, heard from, 
hold their general meetings monthly, and 
one-fourth of them semi-menthly. Of the 
remainder, a few have three or four meetings 
during the term and a few have bi-monthly 
meetings. One city has a meeting every 
three weeks, and in one or two instances 
weekly meetings are held. The tendency 
on the part of the older superintendents is 
to decrease the number of meetings and to 
intensify their character. In a few cases, 
no general meetings are held, other than 
the annual Institute; the entire energies in 
this direction being devoted to the grade 
conference. The prevailing practice in the 
majority of instances, especially in the 
larger cities, is that of having the entire 
corps of teachers meet in a body, for work of 
a general character. After a period or two 
spent in this manner, they separate and 
meet in conferences doing special grade 
work. 

Several superintendents have experienced 
difficulty in selecting a suitable time to hold 
the general meeting. The teachers are in- 
terested along so many lines of activity, 
that it is difficut to hit upon a time that 
will suit all, oreven a majority of them. By 
far the greater number, are held on Satur- 
day, and yet evening meetings are increas- 
ing in popularity with many teachers. One 
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superintendent, whose general meetings are 
held semi-monthly, tried the experiment of 
alternating an evening meeting with a Sat- 
urday meeting, but the plan was not pro- 
nounced a success. Some superintendents, 
who hold meetings at regular intervals, 
issue a schedule of dates at the beginning of 
the term, and then endeavor to impress 
upon the teachers the importance of keep- 
ing those dates clear. In the majority of 
instances, there is but little difficulty in se- 
curing promet and regular attendance. 

2. What preparation on the part of teach- 
ers is made for these meetings? Do they 
pursue a prescribed line of reading? If so, 
what are they reading this term ? 

In more than half of the schools reported, 
a prescribed line of reading of some charac- 
ter is pursued. In several of the cities 
where there is no definite course of reading 
followed, the teachers do considerable in the 
line of the investigation of topics, and the 
preparation of papers. In some cities where 
the teachers are not reading regularly under 
the direction of the superintendent, many 
of them are doing systematic reading along 
other lines. Literary clubs, reading circles 
and other organizations of a similar charac- 
ter are being utilized. In other localities 
definite courses of study are being followed 
at some of our universities and colleges. 
This is particularly true, where teachers are 
situated within close proximity to such in- 
stitutions as the University of Pennsylvania, 
where teachers’ courses are offered. 

Among the works and periodicals that are 
being read as a basis of the work in the 
teachers’ meetings of the State this term, are 
the following: Payne’s Lectures on Teach- 
ing, White’s Pedagogy, White’s School 
Management, Painter’s History of Educa- 
tion, Gordy’s Psychology, James’ Psychol- 
ogy, Tompkins’ Philosophy of Education, 
Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic Culture, 
Donaldson’s Growth of the Brain, Putnam’s 
Psychology, Quick’s Educational Reform- 
ers, Leonard and Gertrude, Warner’s The 
Study of Children, The Merchant of Venice, 
Macbeth, Goethe’s Faust, Works on Amer- 
ican Literature, The Northwestern Monthly, 
Educational Foundations, Roark’s Psychol- 


ogy. 

othe list indicates that the prescribed read- 
ing is along both professional and culture 
lines, the greater proportion of it being pro- 
fessional in character. There are a number 
of the superintendents, however, who ex- 
press great faith in the cultural phase of 
teachers’ meetings. In the language of one 
of them, ‘‘ Teachers need enrichment of life 
more than profound scholarship, and I know 
of no way by which they can be better 
brought into the possession of the great ex- 


riences of life and the truths that enrich | 
ife than by the sympithetic story as found | 
Music;’’ the ‘‘ Pleasure in the Study of 


in literature of the highest grade.’’ This 
same Superintendent read with his teachers, 


last term, in a critical and interpretative | 


way ‘‘Silas Marner,’’ ‘‘ The Great Stone 





Face,’’ ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ etc. 
This term they are reading in connection 
with their professional work Goethe’s 
‘*Faust.’’ It is believed that these cultural 
studies serve as a tonic in preparing teach- 
ers for the professional side of their work. 
Another superintendent makes a portion of 
his programme professional in character 
and the remainder of the time is devoted to 
the study of some American author. Two 
other superintendents pursue a similar plan, 
with the exception that they are making a 
critical study of ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’’ etc., instead of the study 
of an American author. In a few localities 
the cultural phase is c rried out through the 
critical study and the memorizing of stand- 
ard poems. In two boroughs, teachers’ 
Shakespeare clubs have been formed, under 
the direction of the superintendent. Their 
meetings, of course, do not take the place 
of the meetings for professional work. One 
borough has made the visitation to some 
literary shrine the basis for work along this 
line. For example, a visit to Cedarcroft 
was followed by a critical study of Bayard 
Taylor. 

In but few instances is the teachers’ 
meeting utilized to give instruction prepar- 
atory toan examination. As a rule super- 
intendents are encouraging teachers to read 
along the lines of their greatest need, what- 
ever that may be. 

3. Do teachers prepare to read papers on 
assigned subjects? If so, are these subjects 
for general culture or are they professional 
in their character ? 

Four-fifths of the superintendents report 
the preparation of papers on the part of 
teachers. One superintendent states that 
his teachers do not read papers, but they 
make preparation,.and speak without the 
use of manuscript. Several of the superin- 
tendents emphasize the thought that my ong 
should never be required for the simple pur- 
ge of having papers. There always should 

e some definite end in view in assigning 
them. In this connection a few suggestive 
programmes are submitted. to illustrate the 
value of definiteness of purpose in assigning 
work for a teachers’ meeting. One superin- 
tendent discovered that his teachers were 
disposed to be too ‘‘blue’’ in their work, 
and too little inclined to look for the pleas- 
ures in the different phases of it. Accord- 
ingly he assigned a series of five-miuute 
papers to be presented at the teachers’ meet- 
ing. Among the subjects were these: ‘ The 
Joy that comes from Association with Chil- 
dren;’’ the ‘‘ Pleasures that Ellen M. Cyr 
provided for, when she wrote her Second 
Reader;’’ the ‘‘ Voice of Gladness of the 
Flowers, studied in Sixth Year;’’ ‘ Pleas- 
ures of the study of ‘The Vision of Sir 
Launfal;'’’ the ‘‘ Pleasure in Seventh Year 
‘ The Critical Period of American History;’ ’’ 
‘*Fourth Year Drawing as a Source of Pleas- 
ure, Now and Hereafter;’’ the ‘‘ Pleasures 
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of First Year, Growing out of the Imagina- 
tive Power of Children;’’ the ‘‘ Incentives 
and Inspirations Growing out of High 
School Duties and Associations.’’ 

Another superintendent, becoming con- 
vinced that not sufficient attention was be- 
ing paid to memory training in his schools, 
assigned these subjects, for papers, to be 
read and discussed at his next teachers’ 
meeting. ‘‘The Educational Value of a 
Good Memory ;’’ ‘‘ What to Memorize ;”’ 
‘* Methods in Memory Work.”’ 

A superintendent in one of our larger 
cities, who practices the principle of definite- 
ness, and who believes as he says, that 
‘*the teacher sympathizes most keenly with 
her pupils, and teaches best, who is herself 
a student,’’ assigned the following work in 
Nature Study to his advanced primary grade 
at its last meeting: ‘! Nature Study for 
January;”’ ‘‘ Forms of Water ;’’ ‘Color in 
Nature.”’ 

4. Is outside assistance ever secured for 
these general meetings? If so, are the ex- 
penses met by the Board of Control or by 
the teachers themselves ? 

Assistance from outside is secured in 

about half of the schools reported. In the 
majority of instances where this is done, 
this assistance is incidental rather than 
regular. Cities and boroughs, in the vicin- 
ity of our higher institutions of learning, 
are particularly favored in this respect, and 
they usually take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities to obtain assistance from the facul- 
ties of these institutions. Where there has 
been expense connected with such assist- 
ance, various methods of meeting it have 
been employed. In at least three-fourths of 
the cases the teachers have made themselves 
responsible. The Boards of Control have 
been sufficiently liberal in several instances 
to assist, particularly where the expendi- 
ture is large. At least one Board in the 
State meets all such expenses, and in turn 
demands that all teachers be regular in 
attendance at every meeting that is called. 
In a few localities the superintendent meets 
all demands through a process of mutual 
exchange,—‘‘ You help me and I'll help 
you.”’ 
5. What relation does the superintendent 
sustain to these meetings, particularly with 
reference to the assignment of work and the 
management of the sessions ? 

Three-fourths of the superintendents pre- 
pare the programme and preside. A few 
act as chairman of the executive committee 
in connection with their duties as presiding 
officer, and one or two appoint a committee 
at the beginning of the term to do that 
work. Asarule, the meetings are made as 
informal as possible, in order to secure the 
greatest freedom of action on the part of 
teachers. The prevailing custom is for the 
superintendent to preside at the general 
meetings. If at the close of these meetings 
grade conferences are placed in charge of 
specially designated teachers, grade confer- 
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ences that are not held in connection 
with the general meeting, are as a rule, 
presided over by the superintendent. It 
is for him to give shape and direction to 
the exercises, and as an aid in this, he needs 
the ear and the assistance of his teachers. 
Whether he be in the chair or not, it remains 
for him to assist, or direct the discussions, 
call for expressions of opinion, etc. 

6. When and how frequently are grade 
conferences held? Are they ever held dur- 
ing school hours? 

The majority of superintendents report 
that grade conferences are held whenever, 
in their judgment, they are needed. In 
about one-third of the schools, a conference 
of each grade is held once a month. Ina 
less number of cases, they are held semi- 
monthly, and, in one or two instances, 
weekly meetings of each grade are held. 
The custom prevails, in some localities, of 
holding these conferences more frequently 
in the beginning of the term than toward 
the close. This is done to meet the de- 
mands brought about by a change in the 
course of studies, or perhaps the introduction 
of a new method of presenting a subject, 
such as vertical penmanship, drawing, etc. 
In a few boroughs these conferences are held 
before the opening of the morning session 
of school. To this the objection is off-red 
that it prevents teachers from going to their 
respective rooms in sufficient time to meet 
their pupils. Ten superintendents report 
that their conferences are held partially dur- 
ing school hours. The grades are dismissed 
at 3:30 o’clock and the meeting continues 
till about 5 o’clock. This custom is pre- 
valent where visits are paid to class-rooms 
or where regular class-drills are given. 

7. To what extent do teachers take part 
in these conferences? Are class-drills a 
feature of them ? 

The informal character of these meetings 
throughout the state tends to bring about a 
common result—that of the great majority 
of teachers taking part, either by asking 
questions or offering suggestions. This is 
the one of the many meetings teachers at- 
tend that brings them face to face with the 
opportunity to get light upon their own pe- 
culiar difficulties. Fifteen of the superin- 
tendents report occasional class-drills in 
connection with these meetings. These 
drills have a place in the work, when they 
are used to illustrate a principle or a method, 
but never when they are ‘fixed up for the 
occasion.’’ In some cities teachers have the 
privilege of systematic visitation, which at- 
fords an opportunity for observation under 
conditions usally superior to formal class- 
drills. 

8. What do you consider the prime quali- 
ties of a successful teachers’ meeting ? 

The answers are varied, comprehensive 
and suggestive. We quote several of them: 
‘The superintendent is to the teachers’ 
meeting, what the teacher is to the school;”’ 
‘‘The superintendent must have a definite 
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purpose;’’ ‘‘ Careful preparation on the 
part of superintendent;’’ ‘‘ The superin- 
tendent must éxow his schools, he must 
know the needs of his teachers, and he must 
act in the spirit of helpfulness ;’’ ‘‘ Peda- 
gogical knowledge and skill in presenta- 
tion on the part of superintendent;’’ ‘‘ The 
superintendent must have the ability to 
give the meeting proper direction;’’ ‘‘ En- 
thusiasm on the part of superintendent;”’ 
‘* The superintendert must be intensely in 
earnest;’’ “ Freshness of spirit on the part 
of superintendent;’’ ‘‘The superintendent 
must have the confidence of his teachers; ’’ 
‘* Teachers must be interested;’’ ‘‘ Enthusi- 
asm on the part of teachers;’’ ‘‘ Teachers, 


teachable;’’ ‘‘ True esprit de corps on part of | 


teachers;’’ ‘‘ Teachers prompt and regular 
in attendance;’’ ‘‘ Preparation and readiness 
on the part of teachers;’’ ‘‘ Capacity for self- 
sacrifices on the part of teachers;’’ ‘‘ Teach- 
ers anxious for general culture and profes- 
sional improvement;’’ ‘‘ Anticipation on 
the part of teachers;’’ ‘‘ Regularly assigned 
work;’’ ‘‘ Sufficient variety to keep up in- 
terest;’’ ‘‘The work must be practical;’’ 
‘*Spirited discussions;’’ ‘‘ Freedom from 
hair splitting;’’ ‘‘ Work that will correct 
faults and failures without bringing about 
discouragements and lack of confidence.”’ 

g. What in your judgment are the great- 
est hindrances to successful teachers’ meet- 
ings ? 

Here, too, we quote from the various re- 
plies received: ‘‘ Teachers overworked, too 
many meetings.’’ ‘‘ Lack of professional 
spirit on the part of some teachers. as man- 
ifested in an unwillingness to give of their 
own time to such meetings.’’ ‘* Meetings 
not sufficienily practical.’’ ‘‘ Difficulty of 
classifying teachers according to their 
needs.’’ ‘‘Too professional and too fre- 
quent.’’ ‘*‘ Willingness on the part of some 
teachers to move along the line of least re- 
sistance.’’ ‘‘ Meetings simply for the sake 
of meetings.’’ ‘‘ Lack of definiteness in 
programme.’’ ‘‘Too many suggestions at 
one time by the superintendent.’’ ‘‘ The 
self-satisfied teacher, who learned all these 
things at the Normal School or in the soph- 
omore year at college.’’ ‘‘ Failure of di- 
rectors to recognize the importance of these 
meetings.’’ ‘‘ Numerous outside demands 
from many directions.’’ ‘‘ Timidity on the 
part of teachers.’’ ‘‘ Unexcused tardiness 
and absence.’’ “Inability of superintend- 
ent to conduct them properly.’’ ‘‘ A time- 
serving spirit, when tenure of office is se- 
cure and the appointing power is indiffer- 
ent.’’ ‘‘A sufficient number of teachers 
who have reached the ‘dead line’ to create 
and maintain a sentiment against meetings 
as an unnecessary waste of time and effort.’’ 

If all these hindrances were arrayed 
against any one superintendent in his 
efforts to conduct successful teachers’ meet- 
ings, his task would bea gigantic one, in- 
deed. Fortunately, the principle of ‘‘ con- 
centration’’ has no application here. 








Notwithstanding the fact that these hin- 
drances are more or less widely distributed, 
they do exist toa certain degree; but the 
encouraging feature of it all is, that 
scarcely a note of discouragement or failure 
was sounded from any quarter. Superin- 
tendents, as a rule, are striving to the best 
of their ability to help elevate their teach- 
ers to a higher level of culture and effi- 
ciency, and they recognize the teachers’ 
meeting as a potent factor in the accomplish- 
ment of this result. One superintendent 
states that he does not remember ever hav- 
ing a meeting that was not a successful 
one, of course considering that degrees of 
success vary. If there is a demand for a 
meeting and the preparations are definitely 
made for reaching a certain result, the meet- 
ing cannot fail to be a good one. 

10. Relate any experience or make any 
suggestions bearing upon the subject, not 
covered by these questions, that you believe 
would be of value to your co-laborers in the 
superintendency 

This request brought forth several practi- 
cal suggestions along various lines, among 
them the following: 

1. The teachers’ meeting is a valuable 
channel through which to keep teachers in 
touch with modern educational movements. 
To this end some superintendents make 
frequent reference to these movements and 
suggest to the teachers the reading of par- 
ticular articles from current pedagogical 
literature bearing upon these movements. 

2. In several cities the special supervisors 
meet the inexperienced and the weak teach- 
ers once a week for work along their special 
lines. 

3. In a few instances the experiment has 
been tried of holding a protracted teachers’ 
meeting, that is, a session for each evening 
in a week, somewhat as follows: On the first 
evening a class drill is given, followed by 
a general discussion of the work presented. 
The next evening a similar order of exer- 
cises is pursued, with a different subject 
presented by a different teacher; and so on 
throughout the week. Such a series of 
meetings is held once a year, in each grade 
of one or two of our larger boroughs. It is 
claimed that the method has special value 
to the younger teachers. 

4. Doubtless all cities recognize the value 
of qualified janitors, and in some instances 
at least appreciate the difficulty in obtaining 
such. In a few cases a series of teachers’ 
meetings has been provided, pertaining to 
the physical needs of pupils, and to the 
sanitary condition of buildings, heating, 
ventilating, etc. To these meetings the 
janitors have been invited, in order to more 
fully familiarize them with their duties. 

5. The query box is a prominent feature 
in some localities. Teachers are encouraged 
to make a note of their special difficulties 
and bring them up in the form of queries at 
the teachers’ meeting. 

6. The majority of superintendents have 
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a place upon the programme in which to 
bring up matters that have come to their 
notice in their visits to the schools. These 
periods are valuable in that they afford an 
opportunity to impress phases of the work 
that have general application, as well as to 
touch upon points that can be handled more 
tactfully in public than they could be in a 
private interview. Care should be exercised 
not to devote these periods entirely to the 
pointing out of mistakes, or the teachers 
will soon learn to look forward to the time 
‘‘when the growler shall appear.’’ One 
superintendent, fearing that his comments 
were too exclusively along the line of find- 
ing fault, determined that for the next 
month, he would make special note of the 
good points that he saw in the work of his 
teachers, and at the next meeting he would 
bring them up. It is needless to say, that 
he saw more good in his teachers that month 
than he had ever seen before, and that his 
next teachers’ meeting was one of the most 
profitable that he ever held. 

The suggestions received are by no means 
exhausted, but time and space forbid any 
further enumeration of them. We have en- 
deavored to select such as have the broadest 
application, They are presented here in 
the hope that they may, in a measure at 
least, prove as valuable to other members of 
the convention as they have proven to the 
one who had the boldness ‘‘ to inquire.’’ 


At the close of the paper the Associa- 
tion adjourned to 2 0’clock this afternoon. 


— ————— 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





ISCUSSION of the paper read this 

morning, on Teachers’ Meeting and 
Grade Conference was the first order for 
the afternoon session. 

Supt. Cyrus Boger, Lebanon: I wish to 
emphasize the importance of teachers’ 
meetings and grade conferences as the 
principal means by which the Superin- 
tendent may accomplish the work for 
which he is elected. There could be no 
better way to reach many points which 
can hardly be approached otherwise— 
points which our visitation cannot reach. 
I used to hold general meetings with 
good results, but have come to depend 
chieiiy upon the monthly grade confer- 
ence. We pursue about the course indi- 
cated in the paper; some of the work is 
prepared, some incidental. In the higher 
grade we have history of education, 
biography of Pestalozzi, Froebel, etc. In 
the mext grade we take up prominent 
historical characters, and consider the 
codperation of educational forces, teacher 
and parent, and so on. 
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Supt. Jno. A. Robb, Lock Haven: I 
have little to add to what has been so 
well said. We have our grade meetings, 
also a general teachers’ meeting once a 
month, placing most emphasis on the 
grade meeting. It may interest some of 
you to mention that several times a year 
we have a meeting of our school janitors, 
to consider the heating and ventilation 
of school buildings, etc. With us the 
janitor is also truant officer, and we have 
them all sworn in as special policemen. 

Supt. Buehrle, Lancaster City: What 
is the object of holding general meetings 
as distinguished from grade conferences? 

Supt. Boger: Well, to get general in- 
spiration for the general work. But as I 
said, we found the special grade confer- 
ences more profitable. The general work 
as contrasted with the special was analo- 
gous to the division of the county institute 
into general meetings and graded sections. 

Supt. Buehrle: I rather expected to be 
told that one object of general meetings 
was to arouse educational sentiment in 
the public—to invite the parents, that we 
might “‘ hear from the pews,’’ the homes. 
Perhaps we need nothing more than an 
enlightened public sentiment as to what 
education is, and what is done in the 
schools. I was surprised last week at 
Columbus by the very loose way in which 
the word education was used. What 
does it mean, anyhow? Many seem to 
think it means getting through so many 
books, or spending so many years in 
school—if a pupil has been through a 
High School, he is educated; if not, not. 
We ought to protest against any and all 
such definitions of education. It should 
be our care to try to establish a correct 
conception of what education is, and so 
prevent illegitimate demands and unjust 
criticism. I might mention one practical 
question not considered at Columbus: Is 
collecting funds for sufferers from great 
calamities, or for patriotic objects, educa- 
tional work. The State Superintendents 
were divided on this; State Supt. Skinner 
said no, Dr. Schaeffer as you know re- 
commended Layfayette Day tous. Now 
if we are to train our youth to higher 
views of duty, I think asking them to 
consider the needs of others is educational 
work. But it is well to define what we 
mean, and to take the people into our 
confidence. [Applause. ] 

EVILS OF FREE TEXT- BOOKS. 

The next number on the programme 

was taken up, and Supt. Atreus Wanner 
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of York, read the following paper on 
‘* Evils of Free Text-Books, and how to 
Remedy them :’’ 


The subject under discussion, as we under- 
stand it, relates to certain undesirable re- 
sults, or ‘‘evils,’’ in the use of free text- 
books, which can be overcome. The ways 
and means to produce the desired results 
naturally fall under two general heads, 
under which in the order named, we shall pre- 
sent them; namely, sanitary regulations and 
those that are intended, in a general way, to 
secure and promote the proper and economic 
use of material. 

All will agree that books and supplies 
should be so furnished to pupils, from a 
sanitary point of view, as to secnre to each 
individual, so far as possible, the exclusive 
use of what he receives. Pencils of all 
kinds, pens and pen-holders, rulers, etc., 
should be given absolutely to each pupil. 
They should never be collected or redistrib- 
uted, not even when pupils leave school, or 
are power Under no circumstances 
should pencils be gathered in a common re- 
ceptacle to be sharpened, or for other pur- 

oses, and then promiscuously distributed. 

he reason is apparent. Not only pupils 
but those of mature years unconsciously put 
oeongs and pen-holders to their lips; a 
abit so common and so fraught with 
danger as to imperatively demand that there 
shall be no interchange of such materials. 
Slates should not be used. They invariably 
become contaminated with saliva, and when 
assed from one individual to another are 
ruitful sources of disease. Children can 
scarcely avoid putting the moist fingers 
from the slate directly to the lips. The 
sanitary objection is so obvious as to need 
no further comment, particularly so since 
boards of health, in different cities, after 
finding bacteria on school slates, have 
strongly recommended that their use be dis- 
continued. If they cannot be wholly set 


aside, then the next best thing to do is to |! 


give to each child a slate that shall belong 
to such pupil and that still not revert to the 
district. 

Whether justifiable or not in this connec- 
tion, the temptation to digress somewhat 
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cannot be resisted, and attention is called to | 


a most unfortunate influence exerted on 
penmanship by the use of slates. The 
more firmly the slate pencil is held and the 
harder the pressure the more legible the 
mark. The very conditions require that 
muscles shall be in a state of tension, just 


the opposite to what is demanded in proper | 
pen and lead-pencil writing. But the use | 


of slates generally precedes the use of paper, 
and beginners invariably acquire the habit 


of holding the pencil incorrectly—a habit so | 
difficult to be overcome that to it can be at- | 


tributed largely the poor results obtained 
in writing in the higher grades. True, the 
use of free text-books and supplies is not 
responsible for this result, but we are per- 
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mitted to add this attendant ‘‘ evil’’ in the 
use of slates to the sanitary objection, and 
because of either or both, under the law, 
advocate and secure the substitution of 
paper for slates. 

Books should be covered, and when the 
change hands, covers should be removed, 
burned and renewed. In all other cases, 
covers should be removed and burned at the 
end of the year. The New York Board of 
Health has recently approved of the recom- 
mendation of a noted bacteriologist and 
urged the Board of Education to require, 
amongst other things, that ‘‘ Books taken 
home by pupils shall be covered regularly 
each month with brown manilla paper.’’ 
When books have been exposed to contagion 
from such diseases as diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, etc., they should be burned, not disin- 
fected. Thorough disinfection, particularly 
of soiled and second-hand school books, 
even when the proper appliances are at 
hand, is not easily accomplished. For that 
reason there is no certainty about the re- 
sult, and the benefit of the doubt should be 
given to the pupils; the district can much bet- 
ter afford to lose the books than to be indi- 
rectly responsible for one case of diphtheria, 
or other equally dangerous disease. Books 
exposed to other contagious diseases not of 
a serious nature but incident to childhood, 
such as chicken-pox, etc., should be disin- 
fected. 

Ample book-cases should be located in 
each room, and in them, at the end of the 
year, should be put all books fit for use. 
When the next school year opens, frequently 
one-half of the old pupils will return to the 
same teacher, and to such can be given 
their books of the year previous, thus reduc- 
ing the exchange of books and the attend- 
ant objections thereto, from a sanitary point 
of view, toa minimum. All worn-out books 
should be destroyed. 

To insure the economical and at the same 
time free and proper use of books and sup- 
plies, the judgment and efficiency of the 
teacher are more potent than any general 
regulations which may be adopted. How- 
ever, specific instructions are necessary, and 
the following issued by the York Board of 
School Control to the teachers of that dis- 
trict are commended as being adequate to 
secure the use and proper care of books : 

To the Teachers of the Public Schools of 
York, Fa.: 

Text-books and supplies will be furnished to 
the pupils of the public schools, free of charge, 
subject to such rules and regulasions, as to their 
care and custody, as the Board of Schoo! Control 
of the York City School District, may from time 
to time prescribe. Some of these rules will be 
found on the label of each text-book and others 
appear below, all of which the teachers are ex- 
pected to enforce and conform to. 

1. Teachers are expected to keep an oversight 
at all times of the books loaned to pupils, and at 
least once a month, personally and carefully, 
to examine all books, and to see that all other 
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necessary materials furnished are economically 
used. 

2. Every teacher shall keep an accurate ac- 
count of the books and other material received 
and make an annual report of the same to the 
Superintendent, according to the prescribed 
form, showing the supplles received, used, and 
still on hand, together with an estimate of the 
kind and quantity needed for the following 
school year. 

3. Each teacher shall keep an accurate ac- 


count of the books and the number thereof | 


loaned to each pupil, by a proper record in a 
book which will be supplied for the purpose. 

4. Teachers will be held responsible for all 
books lost unless satisfactory explanation is 
made. 

5. Supervisory principals shall act as dis- 
tributing agents in their respective buildings. 

6. Each teacher, with the assistance of the 
supervisory principal, immediately before the 
close of the term, shall examine all books and 
material; and all books and supplies found to he 
unfit for further use shall be returned to the 
Secretary of the Board of Control, and those 
found suitable for use next term shall be placed 
upon the shelves prepared for that purpose. 

The following label, pasted in every book 
owned by the district, contains the other 
regulations referred to: 


EE EE ain | 


THE PROPERTY OF THE 


City of York School District, 


YORK, PA. 


} 


1. No pupil is allowed to write his or her name in 
this book, or in any way to mark, de 
face or injure it. 

2. Any pupil losing or defacing it, will be required 
to replace the same. Books for this 
purpose will be supplied at cost at the 
City Superintendent’s office. 

3 This book can be taken home by the pupil, but 
must be returned when called for. 


No. of School, 


Pupil’s No. 


Recei ved. 
[oresomg und ve SOS © SS Se wo ee 


No matter what general regulations are 
followed, in order to prevent waste and loss, 
the demand should determine the supply ; 
and the demand should depend not simply 
upon the quantity and quality of work re- 

uired in each school-room, but also upon 
the degree of excellence of the materials 
furnished. ‘The latter is well illustrated by 
the absence of lasting qualities in poor pens 
and lead-pencils containing short and brittle 
leads. 

Books from an economical point of view 
should be covered. When charged to pupils 
the condition of each book should be hoted, 
and set down under at least one of four 
heads as follows: new, good, medium, 
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poor. If that is done, a valuecan be put upon 
each book. If lost bya pupil, or detaced in 
school or at home, he should be held re- 
sponsible and asked to pay such an amount 
as will cover the loss. The object is not 
primarily to collect a sum of money to 
cover damages, but to insure the proper 
care of books. For the first year free books 
were supplied to the city of York, the 
amount collected for books and supplies 
lost and damaged was $38.26. Since then 
the yearly amount has somewhat varied, 
being last year $28.99. 

Wear and tear from unnecessary handling 
can be avoided by putting suitable cases 
for books and supplies in each room. But 
whatever provisions may be imade, as stated 
before, the teacher, by virtue of his position, 
should be most competent to understand 
the requirements of his school and decide 
when books and supplies should be given ; 
and his ability to see that they are legiti- 
mately used should be one of the necessary 
requirements to demonstrate his fitness for 
the position. 


Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazelton: The 
fact that the books belong to the district 
in a measure takes them out of the hands 
of the children; the child leaves school 
bookless, and is also without books in 
vacation; I think we should provide books 
for those who will use them in the holi- 
days, and I have allowed some to have 
them, taking the responsibility. When 
there is a summer school in the school 
building, it should have the use of the 
books. School books may not be the 
most valuable family library, but they 
are often the only books in a home; if 
children leaving school want to keep the 
books they have used, we should Jet them 
have them at a nominal price. My own 
experience is that I would not like to 
part with my old school books, though I 
did not love them so much at the time, 
perhaps. [Laughter.] It would be well 
to have a sort of little circulating library 
in school, which for $30 or $40 would 
supply interesting reading during vaca- 
tion. The trifling evils attending free 
books do not in any respect counter- 
balance the good they do. You can get 
rid of books that are unfit for use more 
readily than you. think ; we arrange our 
books at the end of term in three piles; 
first the useful ones, then the unfit, and 
last a small pile of doubtful. Let your 
Board look at the bad ones, and they will 
generally say ‘‘ Burn them,’’ and leave 
the doubtful to the teacher or superin- 
dent’s judgment. Destruction of the 
unfit is the proper course: why keep a 
heap of rubbish? [Applause. ] 
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Supt. John Morrow, Allegheny: I am 
about ready to say that free books have 
no evils. In view of their immense ad- 
vantages, these little defects ought never 
to be mentioned as evils. [Applause. ] 
There is a good deal of humbug in the 
talk about books being carriers of dis- 
ease; and so far as it is true, how much 
better and safer is the new system than 
the old! When the child owned his 
books, and an epidemic existed, if one 
of a family had fever, the child was sent 
home and took his books along; there 
they remained through the seige, handled 
by the convalescent till saturated with 
disease germs, and then back they came 
to school. Now the child goes home and 
the books stay with us [applause], and 
if we know a book has been in an in- 
fected house, we destroyit. Which course 
is most likely to promote disease? The 
books last three or four times as long as 
formerly; they are public property, the 
rules are printed on the cover, and the 
teachers have authority to watch their 
condition and enfore proper care. [Ap- 


plause.] I need not tell you how much 
less expensive they are. 
management, 


With sensible 
there will be no trouble 
whatever. I take little stock in this talk 
about ‘‘ no books in the home.’’ I have 
no experience of gloating over old gram- 
mars or arithmetics. [Laughter.] But 
if anybody must have old text-books to 
hand down to posterity [laughter], there 
is no trouble about it: let them keep 
them, and let the teacher examine and 
value them and charge the pupil the 
proper price. There are no ‘‘ evils’’ con- 
nected with free books that cannot be 
met and dealt with by the application of 
a little common sense. [Applause. ] 
Supt. E. E. Miller, Bradford: The san- 
itary objection is often overstated. We 
were told awhile ago that slates were hot- 
beds of bacteria, and some people insisted 
on discarding them—some of them have 
replaced them, too, when sober second 
thought ascertained that the objection 
was unsound. .We are not ready yet to 
discard slates, and are not much scared at 
the bacteriological threat. [Laughter. ] 
Things are overdone sometimes; we are 
warned against cups, and towels, and 
what not; by and by we must not kiss 
our wives and children for fear of the 
bacteria [laughter]. I am hardly ready 
to agree to the new cover every month— 
that isexpensive, and if the book remains 
in the same pupil’s hands, unnecessary. 
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{ You can rebind many books profitably— 
sometimes they are better than when 
new. 

Supt. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville: My 
observation is that the distribution of free 
books makes many pupils and parents 
careless. When they bought their own 
books, they carried them in satchels, 
which protected them; now we see noth- 
ing but straps, and when snowballing or 
the like has to be done, the books are laid 
down anywhere, and injured—sometimes 
a strapful is tossed like a ball from one to 
another. Ignorant parents look upon 
books as something due to them, and 
when their child gets a second-hand book 
they encourage its destruction, and it is 
scon torn out. If achild values the books 
it has used and waats to keep them on 
leaving school, I would be willing to give 
them to him; but where they wilfully 
destroy them, they should be required to 
replace them at their own expense, if only 
to teach them their duty tocare for public 
property as for their own. 

Supt. Cyrus Boger, Lebanon: There is 
a lesson in civics rightthere. Wedo not 
tolerate the book-strap in our city, and I 
see none now. 

Supt. F. R. Hall, Washington co.: 
People who put no value into books have 
no feeling of responsibility. Perhaps if 
they were required to make a deposit to 
secure the proper care, it might make 
them feel some interest. We should hot 
encourage habits of destruction, and I 
think this is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties in the whole matter. 

Supt. E. Mackey, Reading: We hear a 
good deal of loose talk about ‘‘ wholesale 
destruction ’’ of school books. No such 
condition exists anywhere. The loss is 
not great; and with the use of the Holden 
cover, and newsparer outside, the books 
will and do last a reasonable time. 

Supt. A. V. Hotchkiss, Meadville: 
Where there is much destruction of books, 
like defacing of buildings, it is evidence 
of lack of discipline on the part of those 
in authority. [Applause. ] 

Supt. John C. Kendall, Homestead: I 
imagine there is some wilful and careless 
destruction of books even in Reading. 
[Laughter], though of course not ‘‘ whole- 
sale.’’ The careful teacher can limit 
this. We sometimes have new books 
nearly destroyed in six weeks; we require 
the price to be paid, and often it comes. 
Perhaps you gentlemen will find, if you 
| look it up, that there is more of this than 
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you think; and I believe the proper 
remedy is to make the offenders pay, if 
you can. [Applause. ] 

A show of hands was called for, when 
all but one voted that the books were 
reasonably well cared for. 

Supt. Patterson: Such a vote as that 
does not amount to anything. {Laugh- 
ter.] If all the men in Reading were to 
testify that there was no careless or wilful 
destruction of books there, I would not 
believe a word of it. [Laughter.] No- 
body pretends to think that the average 
citizen is like that; but there are such 
children and such families everywhere. 
We look after our books, but sometimes 
a new one is destroyed in a week. 

Supt. J. I. Robb, Lower Merion twp., 
Montgomery co.: What will you do if 
they refuse to pay for the book? The 
law says the child must come to school, 
and you must supply him with books. 

Supt. Miller: Well, I have gone the 
length of suspending a pupil from his 
class till he did pay. Of course, I took 
the chance of the legal difficulty. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster: We 
ought to appoint a committee to consider 
and report upon this whole subject of 
text-books. In the matter of cost, we 
should have figures for the cost not per 
average scholar, but per grade, so we 
would get at the average life of a first 
reader, a second reader, and so on. Of 
course there is some carelessness and a 
little malicious destruction; it would be 
useful to find out just how great this evil 
is. Then about the carrying of disease: 
is it true that there is any difference in 
the spread of epidemics among school 
children since we have free books? Is 
there more disease, or less, or do we know 
anything definite about it? We have 
had free books for 12 years, and I have 
noticed no difference; but it would be 
well to know positively. Let us find out. 

Deputy State Supt. J. Q. Stewart: 
Twenty-one years ago the attention of the 
Legislature was first called to free books. 
That bill was regarded as an innovation 
that should not be tolerated, and it was 
defeated by a large majority. After some 
years the optional law was passed over 
considerable opposition; and later the 
present mandatory law was enacted al- 
most unanimously, and has become most 
popular almost everywhere. I did not 
expect to hear the charge of extravagance 
at this late day; all the information we 
have shows that free books are economical 
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—TI think that question is settled. I hope 
no declaration will go out from this body 
unfavorable to the free book system. It 
has been satisfactory wherever fairly tried. 
The State Superintendent of Michigan, 
after gathering statistics from all the 
States, decides that this is the only sensi- 
ble solution of the question. When you 
consider its immense advantages, in class- 
ification, in attendance, in reduced ex- 
pense, in retention of pupils in the higher 
grades, it would seem that all contention 
over this question should forever cease. 
Directors can protect themselves against 
extravagance—that is in their own hands. 
With proper management, careless, mali- 
cious, vicious destruction will be reduced 
to the minimum—thatisa matter of admin- 
istration. We should all stand firmly by 
the free book system, and resist all legis- 
lation that seeks to undermine it. I trust 
every Superintendent will prove himself 
loyal to this principle. [Applause. ] 


LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Addison Jones, West Chester, 
read the following paper on “ Literature 
in the Schools :’’ 


‘‘God be thanked for books; they are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past 
ages. Inthe best books great men talk to 
us, give us their most precious thoughts 
and pour their souls into ours.’’ So said 
Channing. Dr. Langford wrote, ‘‘ The only 
true equalizers in the world are books; the 
only treasure-house open to all comers is a 
library; the only wealth which will not 
decay is knowledge; the only jewel you can 
carry beyond the grave is wisdom.’’ Pe- 
trarch says of his books, ‘‘I have friends 
whose society is extremely agreeable to me; 
they are of all ages and of every country; 
they have distinguished themselves both in 
the cabinet and the field. It is easy to gain 
access to them, for they are always at my 
service, and I admit them to my company 
and dismiss them from it whenever I 
please. Some relate to me the events of 
past ages, while others reveal to me the se- 
crets of nature. Some teach me how to 
live, and others how to die.’’ 

Petrarch gave expression to what all men 
feel. For the wise, the joys of reading are 
life’s crowning pleasure. Men grow to the 
stature of the literature of their choice. 
Books are the levelers, lifting up the 
small but nct lowering the great. It is 
reading that brings us to our best, and 
— each faculty to its most vigorous 
life. 

Man needs and uses the books of his li- 
brary as the carpenter his tools or the 
printer his type; not every day does the one 
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use all the implements on his bench or the ; makea part of their lives or breathe forth 


other all the type in his case; but each must 
have the complete outfit and know the 
exact spot where every part may be found. 
So with our books, the man needs to know 
what book he wants and where he can 
find it. The youth whose home has a lit- 
erary environment receives training in the 
use of books with his growth in years, but 
for the lad in the home without books 
there is no such culture. His mental equip- 
ment, and frequently his moral code, will be 
defective, unless his school training sup- 
plies the needed direction in literary study. 

In the great numbers of books published 
and free libraries in almost every village, 
any youth has an opportunity to read. But 
his reading without direction is at least de- 
sultory, positively dangerous to his progress 
at school, and it may be fruitful of con- 
tamination to his morals. Frederic Harri- 
son, in lamenting the number of books of 
poor quality being published, questions 
whether the printing press may not be one 
of the scourges of mankind. So, no doubt, 
has many a superintendent lamented his 
inability to control the reading of the chil- 
dren in his schools, when he has examined 
the lists of books that his middle grade 
pupils ae reading. The opening of town 
libraries free to children of any age, without 
control of the books taken out, is opening a 
flood-gate that may injure and deface the 


lives of many whom the stream was intended 


to benefit and purify. The public library is 
the teacher's best friend and her greatest 
opportunity, if she can direct the reading in 
the literature which is the literary birthright 
of every American child. 

The Committee of Fifteen reached the 
conclusion that learning to read and write 
should be the leading studies of the first 
four years of school. Since these are not so 
mucn ends in themselves as means to ac- 
quire all other learning, the decision is gen- 
erally accepted, and edncators strive to find 
the shortest rational method to master the 
mechanics of reading. The object is to en- 
able the child to get the thought from the 
printed pages and give proper expression to 
it. Whether the method be phonic, word, 
or sentence, or all combined, the end is the 
same, we want our pupils to get the thought 
and reproduce it orally. During these four 
years the child is occupied mainly with the 
mastery of the printed and written forms of 
his colloquial vocabulary and the power to 
recognize and pronounce words whose mean- 
ings he learns as he uses them. If his time 
has been profitably employed he can now 
read any little production that his age will 
allow him to understand. 

While the mechanics of reading are being 
mastered the teacher has a broad field from 
which she may choose precious flowers of 
literature for her ready learners. Many of 
the school readers for yonng pupils contain 
masterpieces of prose such as children love 
to read, or poetry that they may learn and 


| 
| 


in cheerful songs. 
The nursery rhymes and fairy tales finda 
legitimate place with the youngest pupils of 


| the schools, the fable and the myth may be 





used with older pupils as valuable aids in 
teaching morals, while the myth with its re- 
lation to other literature may be read 
throughout the entire school course. Fairy 
tales and fables appeal to the fancy of a 
child and train his judgment of right and 
wrong by touching his heart. In these 
stories right always conquers, falsehood and 
disobedience are always punished, confes- 
sion always leads to forgiveness. In the 
myth men are honored for their skill, their 
strength and their moral courage. 

In early school life we sometimes make 
the mistake of teaching only what the child 
can then fully understand. The poem 
learned by him and only partially compre- 
hended, unfolds itself to the man when he 
is alone, sick, apart from his books, when 
his being needs the solace that the poet 
breathed into his song, when his life is in 
unison with the spirit of the hymn. Mem- 
ory will nurture the thought of the poem 
until the precious seeds unfold. They may 
then in very truth become angels of comfort. 
Give these little ones food suited to their 
age, strong thoughtful literature, but not 
sweetmeats, dainty but detrimental to the 
appetite for the diet to follow. Have much 
committed to memory. 

Children begin to form the reading habit 
during the first four years of school life. At 
this period guidance and help are essential. 
As well teach the child the uses of deadly 
weapons without suggestion of danger from 
their abuse as teach him to read and then 
turn him loose to take his chances. If he 
has naturally an ingtiring mind, with some 
encouragement at home, he will read some- 
thing, and may perchance work his way 
unaided through the traps and pit-falls of 
current literature ; but the chances are ter- 
ribly against him. Yet here, on the border 
land of this vast field of literature for the 
young, full as it is of holes and bogs all 
covered with the poisonous plants of which 
the child knows nothing, here we have left 
him too frequently to go and read just as he 
pleases. If he reads good literature, his life 
will be shaped more and more fully toward 
the stature of manhood. If he has memor- 
ized gems from the best thought in books 
meantime, his mental growth wtll be the 
more vigorous and the student life the more 
successful. 

It is a fact with few exceptions, that our 
ten-year-old pupils, if they read at all, have 
already decided for themselves the class of 
books that they most delighttoread. They 
have firmly fixed in mind whether they like 
= or not. Their dislike to certain 
ines of literature is almost unchangeably a 
formed habit. Only a teacher knows what 
a task is the changing of a bent that has 
been years in the making. A pupil in the 
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High School dislikes to read, or he cares 
only for books of travel. 
oetry, another cares only for the wildest 
orms of romance. No matter what the in- 
clination, to change it means great care, 
patience and tact. In some cases a bad 
habit in reading is so strongly entrenched 
that four years’ careful instruction in critical 
reading and chosen memory work is insuf- 
ficient to supplant the unworthy and the 
bad with the ennobling and the good. 

First of all, we make a plea for the best 
literature for young children. The best is 
not too good to stimulate the imagination 
and awaken the soul. The best in song 
and story taught wisely and well is many 
times more important than much work in 
numbers in the primary grades. We would 
put emphasis upon the efficacy of early 
ideals, and the fruitful influence of the 
best juvenile literature as a power that 
makes for spiritual quickening. 

Dr. S. S. Laurie says, ‘‘If we wish to 
train a boy in the true and the good, there 
is no way but by introducing him to the 
utterances of the wise and great on ques- 
tions so vital to all, and a right answer to 
which alone makes humanity worth pre- 
serving. Through the perusal of literature 
alone can the youth enter into the posses- 
sion of the hard-won victories of the past 
and make himself the compavion of the 
greatest of his race.’’ The young need in- 
spiration. They can get it from the best 
thought in literature. How? The import 
ance of the question is generally conceded, 
the difficulties to be encountered in reach- 
ing a conclusion are readily seen, and the 
solution of the problem is a fair course in 
which there may be many winners. Fortu- 
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nately, neither the introduction, nor the | 


continuance, of a course of reading in liter- 
ature and memory work, 
grades, entails any radical change in exist- 
ing methods, nor do they add burdens to the 
work of the already overburdened teachers. 
It seems to me that we need to ‘‘ follow the 
Biblical injunction of giving the child 
bread instead of a stone; in substituting 
for the commonplace contents of some of 
the badly arranged readers, the healthy, 
bracing reading matter found in other read- 


in the lower | 


| not 
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it to-day can be profitably supplanted by 
any other works, in the grades below the 
sixth. 

In a school we have forty children whom 
we desire to instruct in literature, and 
whose interest we must have to implant a 
liking for the best reading in poetry and 
prose. There are forty varying tastes to 
cultivate, forty different natures to whom 
we appeal, as many homes into which our 
teaching will go and from which our pupils 
will bring back to class their inspiration to 
live the spirit of the literature that they 
read. The work of one writer, no matter 
how versatile he may be, cannot combine 
the qual ties that are found in ten of our 
best authors. In a third reader used in 
some schools we find complete stories and 
poems, recognized as good literature, by 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Eugene Field, Edward 
Everett, Charles Sumner, Bayard Taylor, 
Tennyson, Browning, Shelley, Irving, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Trowbridge, Stevenson, and 
others as able but not so renowned. The 
matter in such a reader, if thoroughly 
taught, much of it memorized, will create 
not only a taste for good literature, but it 
will inculcate a sympathy for the authors 
that will make them and the pupils almost 
personal friends, and will foster an abiding 
interest in all their productions. Since the 
writings most easily understood are studied 
from the lower grade readers, the children 
will grow into understanding and intelii- 
gent readers of the more difficult matter by 
the same authors. For the primary schools 
such readers will contain the literature for 
the corresponding period, the world's child- 
hood. The literature of fable, myth and 
legend are here given. The longer classics 
may beget the same interest in some, but 
all the school. A classic that is of 
greatest interst to one pupil is dull to an- 
other. The long continued attention to one 
story grows tiresome to the pupil unaccus- 
tomed to reading. There are many readers 
as good as the one of which I spoke. As 
reading supplementary to geography, his- 
tory, science and literature, there are books 
and books, excellently adapted to their pur- 
poses. These are used in the best schools, 


but they should not be studied as literature. 


ers, which the judgment of time has de- | 


clared classic.’’ 

Shall we use a series of school readers the 
first few years? Do we get suitable litera- 
ture in them? Or shall we get specially 
prepared editions of longer stories? In the 
swing of the educational pendulum from 
the old to the new we have gone from one 
side of the arc to the other. Our reading 
books, it is conceded, frequently contained 
matter unsuited to our ideas of literature. 
They may have fallen back of our advanced 
standard. They were therefore displaced 
by the classic of which one story or poem 
would take the attention of the class for a 
half term or more. We may have done well. 
Yet I doubt whether the reader as we have 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| carefully considered. 


I would then make my plea for the reading 
book, grade readers, so called, with se- 
lection from the best authors, as a means of 
creating noble aspirations, of leading pupils 
to see the beauties in literature, and of in- 
spiring and feeding the best forces in human 
nature. 

With many pupils the grammar grades 
are the finishing schools, the final stage, in 
their school training. In planninga course 


| of study, the interests of those who cannot 


continue their school-days should be most 
What should such a 


course contain? Among the most import- 


ant subjects it should certainly include 
courses that will enable pupils that pass 
through to speak, read, and write English 
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well. But this is not enough. Every 
school course should include some instruc- 
tion and reading under careful supervision, 
in literature. Pupils from the fifth to the 
eighth year grades, should be taught how 
to choose their reading when they leave 
school, should be trained to know what is 
good literature and to prefer it to what is 
bad or poor. They should in these years, if 
not before, get a taste for good literature, 
enough to give them a bent for it, which 
will direct them through life. Some may 
say this cannot be done. But it should be 
done, and I believe it can be done. There 
are pupils that are very slow in arithmetic, 
yet we continue teaching the subject: others 
are slow in spelling, with these we perse- 
vere until school life ends for them. While 
arithmetic and spelling are important to 
every man, yet method and power to choose 
aright in reading is of greatef moment. 

A few years ago we began to introduce 
supplementary reading into the grammar 
schools. At that time there were few suita- 
ble books in the market; now there are 
many, whole libraries.of them. Some of 
these books are intended to strew with 
flowers the paths in history, geography, and 
science; other are designed to lead the 
young folks into the fields of literature 
properly so called. The former books are 
valuable aids to teachers and pupils, but it 
is with the latter that our subject is con- 
cerned. Now, what should these books be, 


and how should they be used ? 
The books should be pure and wholesome 
in tone and influence, as well as excellent 


in style. If they are suited to the capacity 
of the pupil, they are likely to interest him. 

The second question is the important one. 
Commissioner W. T. Harris suggests that 
each room have ter books of a kind to read. 
They are to be given to the best pupils in 
the room for a sufficient time for them to be 
read. The books are then collected, prom- 
inent topics from them discussed . teacher 
and pupils, and papers written by those who 
have finished the reading. The books are 
then given out to a second ten pupils. The 
reading, discussion and composition are 
continued until the particular book is read 
by all the school. Dr. Harris believes this 
a method by which children may be led into 
reading good books and acquiring a taste for 
better literature. The object is not so much 
to criticise the volume read and studied, 
as it is to beget an interest, to learn how 
to read books, and to find beauty and worth 
in reading. 

The plan above outlined takes for granted 
that all the pupils in a room can profitably 
read the same book. Thisis usually not the 
case. It frequently happens that a sixth or 
a seventh grade pupil has well read Dickens, 
Hawthorne, or other good authors, while 
another pupil in the same grade has read 
nothing. Two such pupils cannot be classed 
together in their reading. To compel them 
to read the same literature may utterly dis- 
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courage the one and produce carelessness in 
the other. 

It is necessary, it seems to me, to know 
what the pupil has read and whether he has 
read it well; then to give him a book 
adapted to his ability to understand, to help 
him by suggestion and question. After the 
book has been read, discuss it with him in 
presence of his class, and finally have him 
write a paper, the outline for which is sup- 
plied by the teacher. A few books may be 
read in class with the teacher; in such, diffi- 
culties pointed out and discussed, obscure 
points noted and cleared, and beautiful 
passages discovered and committed to mem- 
ory. I would makea plea for a period at 
least twice a week when literature is studied, 
not a portion of the language, writing, or 
history hour, but a period when the pupils 
read and memorize good literature. 

In placing literature in the grammar 
grades, we may displace a writing, a read- 
ing, or even a physiology lesson; but if the 
pupils do not enter the High School, we 
expect them to read, write, and spell with 
tolerable ease, to work ordinary problems 
in arithmetic with some degree of accuracy. 
As well should it be our aim, to have them 
thoroughly grounded in their reading habit, 
with enough of the rich gems of literature 
stored in memory to make their after years 
a walk in the companionship with pure 
thoughts and noble aspirations. I would 
then make a plea for the introduction of a 
course of reading and memory work in the 
grades from the fourth to the eighth year, 
with much latitude in the grade of the work, 
having for objects the stimulation of a desire 
for reading in some pupils; in others direc- 
tion of the reading into proper channels, 
and above all to benefit most the greatest 
number. 

In the high school the work in critical 
reading takes more time, since the books 
should be studied more minutely. Two 
periods a week at least can profitably be 
given to the criticism and discussion ot 
books read. A student can well read from 
four to eight volumes a year, give the 
nature of the book in some detail in class, 
and write a discussion, and in the end, he 
knows and usually likes the style of the 
author. He generally acquires a taste for 
the reading he understands best. It fre- 
quently occurs that almost an entire class 
grows to like the writings of an author 
whom the teacher specially admires. If 
Longfellow is the poet of his choice, the 
school is pervaded with Longfellow anec- 
dotes, memory gems, an literature. 
Whether the story or poem be read by one 
pupil or all, the teacher should have it read 
previously. If the school commits to mem- 
ory a poem or a piece of prose, the teacher 
should commit it before or with the class. 
None but the best is worth reading orcommit- 
ting. During the last two years of the high 
school course, the classes have excellent 
courses planned for them in the reading and 
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critical study outlined for the work in 
English to enter college. To do the work 
well, a teacher specially prepared and en- 
thusiastic in his line theuid have the pu- 
pils at least four periods a week. If the 
work below has been well done, the pupils 
will enjoy this course. In addition, an hour 
a week can most profitably be spent in 
memory work. 

In the high school I would make my plea 
for a period, regular or occasional, in which 
the classes should with their teacher study 
some masterpiece— study it until they 
know it, until the class knows it. Take, it 
may be, less mathematics, less of the lan- 
guages, less of anything else, but get more 
of the world’s richest treasure into mem- 
ory’s storehouse. Some one has said, 
‘*Memory is a library holding wisdom for 
to-morrow’s emergencies;’’ another, ‘‘ Mem- 
ory is a granary holding bread for to mor 
row’s hunger, seed for to-morrow’s sowing.’’ 
What we give the pupils in taste for the 
good, and the true, and the beautiful in lit- 
erature, which they take with them in 
memory’s care as pure and ennobling, will 
be as protectors when dangers befall, guar- 
dians when temptations assail, supporters 
in weakness, companions in toil, comforters 
in tribulation, and words of hope and joy in 
sickness and death. 

COURSE IN READING. 

Grade [.—¥airy Tale and Fable, Thompson ; 
In The Child World, Poulsson. 

Grade I/.—In Mythland, Helen Beckwith; 
Old Time Stories, E. Louise Smith; Fables and 
Folk Stories, Scudder. 

Grade /I/.—¥Fairy Tales, Grimm; Fifty Fa- 
mous Stories Retold, Baldwin; Seven Little 
Sisters, Jane Andrews. 

Grade JV.—Hans Andersen’s Stories; Le- 
gends of Norseland, Pratt; Stories of American 
Life and Adventure, Eggleston. 

Grade V.—Hiawatha, Longfellow; Water 
Babies, Kingsley ; Story of the Greeks, Guer- 
ber; Story of the Romans, Guerber. 

Grade V7.—The Wonder Book, Hawthorne : 
Grandmother’s Story of the Bunker Hill 
Battle, Holmes; King of the Golden River, 
Ruskin ; Stories of Pennsylvania, Brumbaugh ; 
Story o! Kennett, Taylor 

Grade Vil.—Uncle Tom's Cabin, Stowe; 
Evangeline, Longfellow; Christmas Carol, 
Dickens ; Robinson Crusoe, Defoe ; Tales from 
Sh: kespeare, Lamb. 

Grade VifIl.—Rip Van Winkle, Irving; 
Ramona, Helen Hunt Jackson; Tom Brown's 
School Days, Hughes; Heroic Ballads, Mont- 
gomery ; Last Days of Pompeii, Lytton. 

Readers —Cyr's Reader, Arnold's Stepping 
Stones, Williams’ Choice Literature, Sprague’s 
Lights to Literature, Heart of Oak Books. 


PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS. 

Next on the programme was a Round 
Table exercise, for the discussion of **‘ The 
Public School Kindergarten: 1. What 
steps are necessary to secure its introduc- 
tion into our cities and boroughs? and 2. 





What modifications, if any, should be 
made in the work and occupations of the 
Kindergarten, as it exists, that it may 
best prepare its pupils for the primary 
schools ?’”’ 

Supt. E. Mackey, Reading, conducted 
the Round Table, and in opening said: 
With the notice of my appointment as 
leader in this conference on the Public 
School Kindergarten I received also this 
welcome instruction: ‘‘ This is one of the 
positions where you ask questions and 
allow other persons to do the talking.’’ 
I believe that our discussion will be more 
profitable if we confine it strictly to the 
questions stated inthe programme. Let 
us take it for granted that the free kin- 
dergarten is a necessary and desirable 
part of our city systems of schools, and let 
us have first a free and informal confer- 
ence on the ways and means of introduc- 
ing it, and then the modifications, if any, 
in giving it its place of preparation for 
the primary school. I have written toa 
number of Kindergarten Supervisors ask- 
ing for suggestions in the line of the 
questions stated in our programme, and I 
will be pleased to give you, if there is an 
opportunity, the answers received. 

In answer to a question, Dr. Schaeffer 
said there were no legal difficulties in the 
way. Legislation had placed it in the 
power of any School Board to establish 
public kindergartens and support them 
with public money, if they were willing to 
do so. 

Supt. J. W. Canon, Newcastle: Many 
superintendents are impressed with the 
importance of this matter, and want the 
kindergarten, but do not know how to 
get directors to appropriate the necessary 
money. 

Supt. Harman, Hazleton: That is not 
all. There are those who believe in the 
kindergarten, and want it very much, 
but unless the Legislature comes to our 
assistance, we cannot add this toour work 
without crippling it in other directions. 
The question for us then becomes, Shall 
we ask our directors to do this at the ex- 
pense of teachers’ salaries? Where we 
are paying the maximum tax, and then 
are unable to pay the teachers what they 
ought to receive and we would like to 
give them, any added expense means re- 
duced salary or shorter term. Should we 
press this matter under such circumstan- 
ces? I think if it cannot be done with- 
out such consequences, we had best leave 
the matter where it is, doing all we can 
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to help it by way of stimulating private 
enterprise and benevolence. 

Supt. Canon: Sometimes there is a 
fault in the valuation; in many places 
the assessors value property too low. 

Supt. Harman: That is another point 
that touches us. Our city assessors value 
our property at a total of four to five 
millions; the county assessors value it at 
one and a half millions; the law compels 
us to take the county valuation, placing 
the matter altogether out of our control. 
To reach this we must have legislation 
that will stand the test of the courts. 

Supt. A. V. Hotchkiss, Meadville: 
One obstacle in the way of this move- 
ment is that there have been so-called 
kindergartens operated by young ladies, 
which amounted to nothing more than 
places for children to stay ; where this is 
the case sentiment is created against 
that kind of kindergarten. Again, in 
some well-todo country towns, where 
the middle-class people are in comfort- 
able circumstances, many mothers who 
are not entirely devoted to society give 
proper care to their children at home, 
and the need of the kindergarten is less 
manifest. ‘The members of school boards 


come from such homes, and seeing the 
bright side of child development, are apt 
to doubt the advisability of subjecting 
children under six years to the influence 


of school life; and the only means of 
convincing them is by quoting the exper- 
ience of similar places, showing success or 
benefit. My own community is of that 
description, and I should doubt the wis- 
dom of separating my own five year-old 
girl from her mother, especially to place 
her in hands which might lack those su- 
preme qualities which make the true 
teacher. Have we not gone a little too 
fast in our assumption ?—had we not 
better first discuss and decide whether it 
is best to incorporate the kindergarten 
with the public system ? 

Supt. Mackey: The form of the ques- 
tion seemed to take that as settled. We 
are asked to discuss, first, how can we se- 
cure the public kindergarten? second, 
what modifications of the course are nec- 
essary to fit it to the primary school ? 

Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona: There are 
some places where it would be impossible 
to connect the kindergarten with the 


public system on account of insufficient | 


funds. Where this is the case, we can 


only advise with and assist charitable | 
people in establishing them by private | 
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means. This has been done with us, and 
some of our very best people are in 
charge of them, and they do good work. 
I am free to say that there is nothing in 
it if the schools are too large or the teach- 
ers are not of high grade. What has 
been said of leaving the children with 
the mothers is all very well, with those 
who have time, talent, means and dis- 
position to do the best for them; but 
there are many who need this kind of 
help. [Applause.] I have a school in 
mind, a small school, taught by a fine 
teacher, whose pupils come to the primary 
school well prepared and by easy transi- 
tion. From observation and experience 
I would say, if you have the funds, add 
the kindergarten to the public system ; if 
not, leave it to private efiort, and aid it 
in every possible way. We should zof 
weaken our system by reduction of sala- 
ries, and so lower the general standard, 
in order to do this special work. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Supt. Canon: Do we not need some 
authoritative standard of qualification 
and preparation of teachers for kinder- 
garten work? There are many young 
people of limited acquirements who fail 
to find employment in the public schools, 
who would seek these places, for which 
they are not prepared. How shall we 
avoid that rock ahead ? 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster: Have 
any of our cities and boroughs availed 
themselves of the law passed two years 
ago, allowing thé appropriation of public 
money for kindergarten purposes ? 

Supt. Mackey: I wrote them all on 
that question, and find that there are 
only the cities of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, and one or two of the smaller bor- 
oughs. 

Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon: 
The law is all right, but the people must 
feel the need of the kindergarten before 
we will get the money, and the Superin- 
tendent should agitate the matter. 

Supt. Chas. Lose, Williamsport: We 
have some vacant rooms in different parts 
of the city. Our board is conservative, 
but I think they might be induced to al- 
low the use of these rooms for kinder- 
garten purposes ; perhaps they might go 
a step further, and provide the furniture. 
This would cost almost nothing, and we 
would have the work under supervision, 
and give it a trial and get results, before 
connecting it directly with the public 
system. I believe in the kindergarten, 
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and would be glad to forward it in any 
way Ican. [Applause. ] 

Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg: In the 
report made to our last meeting by a 
committee appointed for the purpose the 
preceding year, most of the questions 
raised to-day were considered and the 
ground pretty well covered. The report 
was not discussed, and was only intended 
as a feeler, to pave the way for a step in 
advance. Opinions differ about the point 
that is assumed here; in the western 
part of the State they seem to believe the 
work can be properly carried on only by 
the National Kindergarten Association, 
while in the eastern end the kindergarten 
is made part of the public school system. 
There are cities in Pennsylvania that 
ought to have kindergartens; the ques- 
tion is how to bring it about—first to 
create a public sentiment that will move 
the boards, and having that, just what 
way to take in doing it. I do not think 
from the discussion here that we have 
got much further than the report of last 
year. 

Supt. Mackey: In considering the ex- 
pense, it is estimated that counting all 
children from 4 to 6 years would increase 
the school population 30 percent. Prob- 
ably we should actually need to provide 
for an increase of about 15 percent. This 
would mean an expense of 15 per cent. 
added to the present figures, and seems 
beyond our reach under present condi- 
tions. 

Supt. Keith: We have considered this 
matter, and felt obliged to drop it for the 
present on account of the expense. We 
will have to get what we can by private 
enterprise for some time to come, 

Supt. Mackey closed this exercise by 
reading the following letters and extracts 
bearing upon the question, which had 
been received in answer to his inquiries: 
{From Miss Anna W. Williams, Supervisor of 

Kindergartens, Philadelphia : } 

As the kindergarten has become the theatre 
of discussion among eminent psychologists in 
the country, there is a grave responsibility rest- 
ing on those who desire its addition to the Pub- 


lic Schools. It must be placed on the best 
foundation. So near the twentieth century as 


we are, we need to live up to modern ideas of | 


education. Philadelphia has suffered much 


from inadequate regulations under which kin- | 


dergartens were established years ago; but with 
the fine educational workers in this direction 
throughout the State at the present time, there 
is an opportunity to take a leading position just 
now. I refer to the fact that there are twenty- 
eight kindergarten associations in Pennsylva- 
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nia, and many of which are led by prominent 
workers, and the members are among the most 
influential members of society. The Pittsburg 
and Allegheny Association is doing an enormous 
work in the State in raising the standard of 
kindergarten training, and the Philadelphia 
Branch of the International Kindergarten Union 
includes among its members teachers from 
Lancaster, Trenton, Camden, New Jersey, be- 
sides three hundred teachers from our own city, 
several of whom are Supervisors of Grammar 
Grades. 

The points to be considered are (a) Age of 
children; (b) Certification of teachers; (c) 
Standing and salaries of teachers; (d) Provision 
for expense, and number of children to each 
kindergartner. The State of Pennsylvania em- 
powers School Boards to provide kindergarten 
training for all children over four years of age: 
this is the general standard of admittance. As 
to certification of teachers, it is very important 
that none be admitted to teach in the public 
school kindergartens who have not had a full 
course of training. The standard adopted by 
the International Kindergarten Union 1s a cer- 
tificate of a two years’ course in a training 
school which requires High School graduation, 
or its equivalent, as a qualification for entrance. 
The demand which is now madein all important 
educational centres, for a thorough culture and 
preparation of the kindergartner, cannot be en- 
forced in any other way; and it is the universal 
experience that a teacher who has had but one 
year of training cannot give the children the 
two years’ course in kindergarten, which should 
be completed at six years old. Nor can she 
successfully prepare them for the Primary 
Grade. A knowledge of primary methods is 
highly desirable; but cannot take the place of 
kindergarten training, as the two things are 
radically different. 

It is important that there be good supervision. 
It is a good plan, as long as the kindergartens 
in small cities are too few to have a supervisor 
in each, to provide for a State Supervisor if that 
is possible. It is also important to provide an 
adequate course of training for the teachers, in 
the State Normal School. Only so can all the 
school work be in unity. As to the standing 
and salaries of the teachers, they should be at 
least equivalent to that of the primary teachers. 
The extreme dependence of young children, 
the demands made on the time and individual 
work of the kindergartner, by so much manual 
work and care of material and the musical and 
other accomplishments required of her, make a 
sufficient recognition very necessary. Where 
this has not been done, in proportion to the de- 
mands made, it is found impossible (as in 

srooklyn) to secure enough really capable 
teachers. 

As to the number of children in rooms, if you 
require to consider that, it is better to have 
forty-five or fifty children on the roll, with a 
principal and an assistant, than to have twenty- 
five children with one teacher. In no case is it 
possible to do justice to the work with an 


| average attendance of more than twenty-five 


children to a teacher. The regulations I have 
suggested are carried out in Chicago; in Massa- 
chusetts; in Ontario, Canada, and other places 
where the work is most successful. 
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In reply to your query No. 2, as to whether 
modification of the kindergarten, in order to 
assimilate it with grade work, is to be advised. 
I must say that in my judgment, that would 
be very undesirable. And I speak both as a 
kindergarten and primary teacher. The kin- 
dergarten is especially intended to meet the 
needs of children who are no/ ready for instruc- 
tion, nor for abstract ideas. In it the musical 
instruction takes wholly the form of songs, 
gymnastic exercise is entirely in the form of 
play, and rightly so. The knowledge, recogni- 
tion, and production of forms, the arrangement 
of numbers in combination, which in primary 
work take the form of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, is wholly in the concreate stage. 
That is in production, pre-arrangement, and 
invention of forms in material, wood, sand, 
clay, paper, color work, etc., in the kinder- 
garten; and the object-teaching is always, in a 
good kindergarten, not the study of objects, but 
their use in active, and general or social experi- 
ments with material, in the form of play. 

To have successful: relations between kinder- 
garten and school, it is only necessary to have 
well and thoroughly trained kindergartners 
who understand something of the higher work, 
though not in order to teach it; and well trained 
primary teachers who understand something of 
the kindergarten. 

What children should carry with them from 
the kindergarten to the grades, would be: 

1. A habit of joyous orderly activity. 

2. An idea nS the way a community works, 


with a notion of a child’s place in it, and of 


obedience to its rules. 

3. Quickened perceptions which will make 
future learning easy. 

4. A little skill with his hands, and patience 
and ingenuity in overcoming difficulties. 

5. A little store of healthy mental content in 
well-chosen songs, stories, and descriptive 
phrases, and a valuable habit and power of 
comparison of discovering likenesses, to be 
cherished by the wise primary teacher. 

But if a child has all these things he wants to 
use them, and the primary teacher who does 
not know what he possesses does not give him 
the chance. Nothing has impressed me more 
in primary work, than that the busy work, and 
number, are oftener much simpler than what 
the children have been accustomed to find quite 
easy in the kindergarten, and not nearly their 
whole powers being employed, results in the 
— and chatter sometimes complained 
of. 

One thing that will help the primary teacher, 
is always to have a list of songs, stories, talks, 
and number work the children have had in 
kindergarten, so as both to build on these, using 
at first what is dear and familiar, and also to 
avoid ‘‘ threshing old ‘wheat ’’ and giving ideas 
which are too easy and simple. 


[From Miss Nina C. Vaudewalker, Director of 
Kindergarten Training, Milwaukee State 
Normal School: } 

The steps to be taken to introduce the kinder- 
garten would depend largely upon the existing 
interest in the subject in a given commubpity, or 
the lack of it. To me it seems more important 
to arouse an educational interest on the part of 
the people and the teachers which will demand 
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or appreciate a kindergarten, than to have or 
get the institution without it. Several means 
may be taken to arouse such an interest if none 
exists. A few leading women interested in edu- 
cation may become interested through the 
efforts of a competent person, and a private 
kindergarten opened by some one amply quali- 
fied, and who can conduct a few good mothers’ 
meetinys, talk tothe city teachers on the subject, 
organize a child study reading club along kin- 
dergarten lines, or organize a course of such read- 
ing in conneciion with existing women’s clubs, 
To be of value the work must be a growth. 

The kindergarten thus opened may be for the 
children of the women interested, the expenses 
being met by tuition, or it may be a mission 
kindergarten, if there is necessity for such, its 
support being guaranteed by the women inter- 
ested or by some organization, such as a Christ- 
ian Endeavor Society or Young Women’s Christ- 
ian Association. When the success of the work 
has been shown by a few months’ trial, and it 
has served its purpose as an object lesson, the 
School Board may be asked to assume responsi- 
bility for it, or they may simply furnish it a 
room in a school-building, the financial support 
being retained by the agency instrumental in 
introducing it. Since school funds cannot be 
appropriated for the use of the children under 
the legal age, legislative action may be needed 
before it can become an organic part of the 
public school system, unless the city in question 
is independent because of a charter of its own. 

In the meantime, while the interest of the 
community is being awakened, the interest of 
the teachers may need a similar awakening, un- 
less they are already well up-to-date along this 
line. Addresses to them by one who is com- 
petent and enlhustastic; child-study along the 
line of the development of the little children, 
or play asa means of development; courses of 
reading, or discussions along the practical lines 
of kindergarten work—nature study, stories, 
music, motor activity, etc., will awaken interest 
in the fundamental principles of the kinder- 
garten education without unduly emphasizing 
its rather complicated technique. As far as my 
knowledge goes, a thoroughly aroused public 
interest is the surest way to get taxpayers to 
consent to the expense. 

The next question is so broad that I can only 
hint at its solution. If the kindergartner’s 
training has been based, as it should be, on an 
adequate knowledge of psychology, she will 
aim at the natural development of the child in- 
stead of fitting him to a complicated technique. 
She will see that means of growth are provided 
through nature work, including excursions, 
gardening, etc., through songs, stories and 
games, and that he gets clear and accurate men- 
tal images of the things which naturally inter- 
est him and which he needs to know for his 
later school work. Having seen to the forma- 
tion of clear images, she will provide material 
for the expression of his ideas, such as elay, 
paper and scissors, pencils, paints, blocks, 
(gifts), etc., thus training the hand and the 
eye. So much of the work of the kindergarten 
has been mechanical that the educational pub- 
lic has almost come to identify it with sequences 
in gift or occupation work, irstead of seeing it 
as a utilization of the children’s natural play 
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activities, for which the gifts and occupations 
are merely systematized means. We need to 
emphasize its spirit of free development, its 
recognition of individuality, its aim as ethical 
and tending to the formation of proper habits 
of feeling, willing and doing, and to pay less 
attention to the details of its technique. The 
occupations that tend to produce nervousness 
and to strain the eyes, such as perforating, fine 
sewing, cutting and pasting. etc., need to*be 
materially modified or entirely discontinued. 

If the kindergartner understands the above 
principles and knows the work of the primary 
school, as she should, the work of the kinder- 
garten is an invaluable preparation for the pri- 
mary school. 

{From Miss Ellen Jones, Supervisor of Kinder- 
tens, Albany, N. Y.:] 

In answer to question (a), as to what steps 
are necessary for the introduction of kinder- 
gartens in the public schools, I would say: (1) 
It would be necessary that the ‘‘ Board of Edu- 
cation " should be thoroughly alive to the value 
of the kindergarten influence in the com- 
munity; the standard and tone of the whole 
school is raised by the presence of the kinder- 
garten. One principal told me the other day 
that if he were obliged to give up either his 
kindergarten or ninth year, he would say ‘‘take 
out the ninth year.’’ (2) Create among the 
tax-payers and parents a desire for a kinder- 
garten. A good plan for this is to have a series 
of good practical talks or lectures on the sub- 
ject under the direction of the most influential 
people of the town. Have the lecture free, so 
that all teachers (especially primary) and all 
classes of parents n.ay have the benefits. (3) 
Employ none but well‘trained kindergartners, 
and let the work speak for itself. Have the 
kindergartners remember that their work is 
with the parents as well as with the children; 
that a great part of our work with the children 
does not mean what it should until we have 
occasional mothers’ meetings. 

(6) The kindergarten as it now stands is the 
best possible preparation for primary work ; 
the modifications, if any, should be made on 
the part of the primary work, and the sooner 
the primary teachers become kintergartners 
the better for the whole school system. At 
present a number of our first-year teachers 
are receiving the kindergarten training at the 
expense of the city. 

[From S. T. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brookline, Mass :] 

(a) The first step, it seems to me, would be 
to get the best people in the town thoroughly 
interested in the aims and purposes of kinder- 
garten instruction. 

(6) I think the kindergarten as it exists now 
in our best communities is about what it should 
be, and is an excellent preparation for the 
primary school. 

I may add that I think it is an excellent 
thing to start a free kindergarten in any com- 
munity where the people are willing to con- 
tribute something for it, and then have as many 
of the mothers become familiar with it as pos- 
sible. The chief difficulty with the kinder- 
garten is its expense, and the people will not be 
willing to pay for it until they are strongly im- 
pressed with its value. 
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[From Miss Virginia E. Graeff, Director of Kin- 
dergartens in the Cleveland Public Schools: ; 
(a) First awaken the interest in the Kinder- 

garten on the part of the parents of the chil- 

dren and in the commuuity at large. This can 
be done in several ways, which I will briefly 
outline: (1) The distribution of literature bear- 
ing upon the subject. (2) By public addresses 
given by able exponents of the Kindergarten 
philosophy, wherein its utilitarian as well as its 
educational side can be presented. (3) By 
having the subject discussed in the daily press. 

(4) By the forming of Mothers’ Clubs and 

Parents’ Conferences. 

(6) Of late some modifications of the material 
have been introduced that seem to me helpful 
and an advance on previous material have: in 
our Kindergartens. Among other things I will 
mention the substitution of the large for the 
smaller hole in the pricking and sewing, and 
the greater freedom given by blackboard draw- 
ing, which is now used to cultiva’e boldness and 
train the child to use the chalk and pencil asa 
means of expression. The drawing on eheck- 
ered paper, advocated by Froébel, is helpful in 
leading the child to design, but, unless properly 
used, it tends to over-emphasize minute detail 

rather than to train the child to freedom of ex- 
pression 

The Kindergarten properly carried out is not 
only a preparation for life, but it is a direct 
link between the home and the school, and the 
child thus trained is prepared in the most 
natural as well as the most logical manner for 
his school work. 

[Quoted from Supt. C. B. Gilbert, Newark, N 
J., in Kindergarten Department N. E. A., 
July, 1897 
The general introduction of the kindergarten 

into public schools is the greatest step in peda- 

gogy that has ever been made in this country. 

It is, however, fraught with dangers both to the 

kindergartens and to the other schools, and 

necessitates considerable modification of both. 

The kindergarten must not be attached to the 

public schools as a new and distinct depart- 

ment, but it must be co-ordinated with them in 

a vital way. 

This means for the kindergarten: (1) Broader 
culture and better professional training for 
kindergartners. (2) More general spirit of co- 
operation, and an attempt to meet real rather 
than imaginary conditions. (3) A broadening of 
the course and a gradual modification of the 
toolsused. (4) A better training for citizenship 
through the enlarged comprehension of the 
meaning of co-operation. 

This means for the other schools: (1) The 
sweetening and mollifying of the system of dis- 
cipline, through the introduction of the kinder- 
garten spirit. (2) A more rational and careful 
consideration of individual needs. (3) The in- 
troduction of a more generous and altruistic 
spirit into the schools. (4) A training for 
citizenship through the introduction of self 
government. (5) A saving of time in the in- 
struction of fundamental branches. (6) The 
making of education real and vital instead of 
formal and unreal. 


SPELLING REFORM. 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle offered the follow- 
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ing resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Convention of City and 
Borough Superintendents heartily approve the 
effort made by the National Educational Associa- 
tion toward amending and simplifying the or- 
thography of the English language. 


Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


ROF. EDW. G. ROSS, Musical Di- 

rector in the Harrisburg schools, 

opened this session with a solo which was 
warmly applauded. 

Rev. Geo. Edward Reed, LL. D., 
President of Dickinson College (and State 
Librarian), Carlisle, Pa., made the ad- 
dress of the evening on 


ENTHUSIASM A FACTOR OF SUCCESS. 


It may be considered a work of superero- 
gation to address an American audience on 
the importance of enthusiasm. Foreigners 
think an American is nothing if not an 
enthusiast. We are said to be lacking in 
poise, in ballast; swayed by manias, ex- 
travagances; and asa nation to lack dignity 
and self control — always ready to sing 
‘‘Hail Columbia’’ and throw up our hats 
and clap our hands in applause of a new- 
fangled idea. But I have never been able 
to persuade myself that these conceptions of 
American character are quite correct, or to 
discern that we are a particularly enthusi- 
astic people. It does not seem to me that 
we are enthusiastic in matters of church, of 
state—even of politics. 

Where each man is sovereign, and has 
participation and influence in _ political 
movements—even his single vote may de- 
cide the policy of his party in important 
affairs of state—we might expect a lofty en- 
thusiasm for the yma rend of public duty. 
Yet we find a singular apathy, a low sense 
of obligation in political duties. This is 
apparent in the history of any campaign. 
The parties send their representatives to 
convention, a platform is laboriously con- 
structed and candidates nominated to stand 
upon it, the delegates come home. Then 
succeeds a period of quietude for five or six 
weeks or more, after which comes the work 
of *‘ firing the popular heart’’ by meetings, 
and music, cok Ramaein-onll to create suffi- 
cient enthusiasm to secure the discharge of 
the plainest duty of citizenship, depositing 
the ballot. On election day thousands of 
dollars must be spent in carriage hire to 
bring to the polls those who have not been 
persuaded to take the trouble of coming. 
If anywhere, every American might be ex- 
pected to be enthusiastic in politics; yet 
everybody knows that except in a great 
Presidential campaign, it is impossible to 
poll anything like a full party vote. 





The same is true in the sphere of religious 
activity. From all sides comes the com- 
plaint that our religious life is at a lower 
ebb than it has been foracentury. There 
is a universal dearth of activity, though it 
is claimed we now have church accommo- 
dation enough for every man, woman and 
child to attend one service each Sabbath. 
There is a noticeable absence of men from 
religious services all over the country; ina 
prayer-meeting nowadays a man looks like 
a sort of oasis ['aughter]. So there has 
come a demand for ‘‘ popular’’ preachers— 
men with gifts capable of drawing a re- 
spectable congregation. There is not in 
this country to-day a single great cause of 
poocemeege | or reform that is not halting 

ecause of the lack of sufficient enthusiasm 
behind it to push it to its goal. 

So we find this fundamental quality want- 
ing in all lines of effort. People who are 
without enthusiasm boast of their lack of it, 
and think that to cali one an enthusiast is a 
sort of insult—if a woman is accused of it 
she may be cut by her friends [laughter]. 
And so many people are apt to think that 
an enthusiast means a poorly balanced 
mind, one who is not a wise leader or coun- 
selor, one in whom emotion predominates 
over judgment, and whose reason is over- 
slaughed by feeling so as to make him an 
unsafe guide. 

Nevertheless, despite this popular con- 
tempt for enthusiasm, never in the world’s 
history has a great movement lifted the race 
and pushed the masses up toa higher plane, 
that was not led or driven by some splendid 
enthusiast. Whatever the cause—moral re- 
form, philanthropy, education—all have 
stood upon the foundation of a superb en- 
thusiast, often decried and belittled by his 
own age. But the great thinkers and 
writers never decry this quality. Guizot,a 
keen student, analyzer, philosopher, not an 
enthusiast by nature, declared to his coun- 
trymen at Paris: ‘‘ Above all things, do not 
be afraid of enthusiasm, for you can do 
nothing great without it.’’ Everett speak- 
ing of Webster said: ‘‘ A great man is nota 
temporary flame expiring in returning 
darkness. He but leaves the world all 
alight with the fire kindled by his own 
—_ spirit.’’ This power to make incan- 

escent is the central power in the greatness 
ofany man. Sothought Madame de Staél, 
the greatest woman intellectually that had 
appeared in five centuries. Sismondi and 
Schlegel were discussing a sermon, the 
latter commending his ideal preacher, clear 
cut, appealing only to reason, without refer- 
ence to the emotional element. Religion, 
he said, dealing with the highest problems 
of thought, sbould deal only in reason. 
Madame de Staél said such preaching must 
always be a failure, while it made no effort 
to touch those faculties which lead to action, 
the sensibilities and emotions—that no man 
could be really eloquent who was not an 
enthusiast. She talked on the subject for 
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two hours, and Schlegel’s comment was 
‘This woman seems to be om /fire’’—per- 
haps as good a definition of enthusiasm as 
can be given. The man whose own soul is 
on fire is the one to kindle other souls. We 
might go on quoting from a multitude of 
students of human conduct and of the great 
movements that have swept the world, who 
unanimously testify to the value and im- 
portance of this despised quality. Why 
then has it fallen into contempt ? 

One reason is that people are always 
confounding enthusiasm with fanaticism, 
two things which are almost as far asunder 
as heaven and earth. The world has no 
need of fanaticism, but is suffering for lack 
of enthusiasm. I will give you a definition 
of these two which you will not find in the 
Dictionary: Fanaticism is when a man is 
tremendously excited, thoroughly moved, 
and endeavoring to excite others, over a 
matter of infinitesimal importance; Enthusi- 
asm is when a man is tremendously excited, 
and excites every one else, because he is 
possessed by an idea as great perhaps as the 
universe of God itself—he is saved from 
fanaticism by the grandeur of the idea which 
engages all the energies of his being. 
Thus when Sergeant Bates traveled over the 
Southern States carrying his little ten-cent 
flag and challenged any man to touch it 
(like the chip on a boy’s shoulder), Ameri- 
can common-sense told him to go home; but 
in theactual field, carrying the flag through 
shot and shell, and ready to die for his coun- 
try, we recognized the magnificent enthusi- 
ast in the cause of human liberty. We must 
not confound enthusiasm with fanaticism. 

Again, the general effect of culture is to 
deaden or at least to retard the manifesta- 
tion of the sensibilities. We are getting to 


be an educated people—ge/ting to be, for we | 


are not there yet “wm geome We have our 
grand common school system, our colleges 
and universities, and we flatter ourselves 
that we are an educated people, forgetting 
the territories, states, counties and cities 
where ignorance votes down intelligence at 
every election [applause]—forgetting that 
little nation on the hills of Greece that was 
high above us as the heavens above the 
earth; where there was not one man in a 
hundred who could not read and write, a 
pitch of culture which has never since been 
reached. To be sure, we are making prog- 
ress toward better conditions; but it will 
take time and labor for every step in ad- 
vance. Meanwhile the whole process of our 
education tends to develop the critical fac- 
ulty—useful, but cold-blooded and remorse- 
less; and so it is that the scholar is not apt 
to love his teacher while subject to his crit- 
icism, but looks back in later years with 
— appreciation. There is always 

anger of sharpening the intellect at the 
expense of the heart, and so depriving the 
pupil of the driving power he must have to 
make him a success in any sphere of action. 
[Applause.] Were I to-day to choose a 
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teacher for my only child, between a man 
all intellect and no heart, though of highest 
scholarship and keenest acumen, and 
another of less brilliant intellect but full of 
lofty enthusiasm, I should prefer the latter 
a thousand times. 

One of the greatest shortcomings of our 
colleges to-day is this same lack of enthusi- 
asm in carrying on the work of education. 
The classes are lazy and listless, and some- 
times the teachers also. From all sides, 
from every walk of life, comes confirmation 
of the same fact. It needs constant effort in 
the opposite direction to offset this; and are 
we doing it? Rather the contrary. In so- 
ciety ‘‘ the thing’’ is not to praise nor cen- 
sure too strongly—zz/ admirari seems to be 
the principle. In Boston, which used to be 
the Athens of America, and is now the 
Cork or Dublin, they doeverything through 
organizations—they have societies to teach 
people to do all things just right. They are 
prepared to teach women to walk, which 
not one woman in 500 can do [laughter], 
and not one man in 1000 [applause]. They 
will teach you how to sit down, to get up, 
to laugh, The world is already too full of 
these machine people, who never do any 
good work themselves, nor even cheer those 
who will. They are so ‘‘ well poised”’ that 
one feels like sticking a cane in them some- 
where to disturb their equilibrium for a 
moment [laughter]. Like the Englishman 
who stood at the foot of the American Fall 
and answered a question as to what he 
thought of Niagara, ‘‘ Well, it’s pretty good, 
but don’t you think it’s a trifle overdone ?”’ 
(laughter,] the world is full of people 
who never do anything for fear somebody 
(Mrs. Grundy) will think it overdone. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Now, I admire an enthusiast. I like to look 
him all over, to take off my hat and cheer 
for him, because I feel that I am in the pres- 
ence of a man who means to do something 
Ly par 0 I like people who can get ex- 
cited and storm and rave. One of the great- 
est spectacles of a man pervaded by just 
indignation must have been when Wash- 
ington on the field of Monmouth rode up 
to Lee and rebuked him for what he believed 
to be cowardice—you can imagine his tall 
form towering a foot higher, his face like 
that of Olympian Jove. And a woman who 
is indignant through and through is mag- 
nificent to behold, though it may not al- 
ways be desirable to be a member of the fam- 
ily at the moment of explosion [laughter]. 

This deadly calmness paralyzes our 
churches. One sympathizes with the stu- 
dent who in leading a prayer-meeting could 
strike no spark of life, until a book-case fell 
down, and then thanked God for the mani- 
festation that had broken the monotony. 
[Laughter.] I remember when I was sta- 
tioned in Brooklyn an old revivalist who 
shouted on general principles, and one day 
when I had made a strong statement and 
wanted to take it back, I remarked, ‘‘ Some 
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of you are thinking the preacher don’t know 
very much,’’ and he broke in, ‘‘ That’s so— 
hallelujah!’ [Laughter.] Even that was 
better than this calm, motionless frigidity. 

If we could but have, in church and state 
and education, men and women filled with 
the power that makes souls incandescent, 
we would win a thousand victories where 
we gain one now. [Applause.] Examples 
of the transforming of things by the enthu- 
siast are not wanting in history. One of the 
most notable occurred in the Shenandoah 
Valley when our army was falling back upon 
Winchester, disorganized, almost blotted 
out, ‘‘and Sheridan twenty miles away.’’ 
[The poem was recited here, and warmly 
applauded.] The transformation of defeat 
into victory was wrought by the power, 
energy, enthusiasm pent up in the frame of 
that born leader of men. [Applause. ] 

In religion, Booth is the typical enthu- 
siast of the age. At first men laughed at 
him, his antics, his uniform, his methods. 
By and by the book ‘‘ In Darkest London’”’ 
uncovered conditions more desperate than 
any heathenism on the globe. Who has 
grappled with them like the Salvation 
Army? [applause] and what better evidence 
of success and public confidence than the 
placing of a million pounds in the hands of 
the enthusiast ? 

Time will not permit me to go back into 
history for examples. The wonderfui work 


of Loyola on one line, of Horace Mann on 


another, are known toall. I shall cite but 
one name—of a man whose anniversary was 
celebrated the other day with extraordinary 
manifestations—a man whose glory does not 
fade, whose splendor brightens as the years 
go by—George Washington, the enthusiast 
for liberty. People do not realize this 
phase of his character in looking upon his 
picture,and reading his firm self-control; but 
beneath that cold exterior he carried always 
a heart of fire, of voleanic energy only kept 
down by his masterful will. It is to this 
power of soul, that held our army together 
at Valley Forge, across New Jersey, and to 
the end, that we owe the salvation of the 
land we boast. [Applause.] He stands 
against the background of that mighty 
period, steady, immovable, unwavering— 
the most majestic figure that ever appeared 
in the forefront of a nation’s life [applause]. 

Up in the White Mountains we see the 
Great Stone Face, carved by the hand of 
Almighty God, the semblance of a warrior 
knight with his visor raised. Age after 
age, century after century, he looks out 
upon the hills and valleys below, and into 
that future of whose issue we need not 
doubt nor fear. Soin history stands George 
Washington, the Father of his Country; so 
he shall forever stand, the great example tc 
make the soldier brave, the patriot true, the 
path of duty the way toglory. [Applause. ] 


Adjourned to 9 a. m., to take part in 
the opening exercises of the High School. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


HE devotional exercises of the Harris- 
burg High School were participated 
in by the members of the Convention, 
after which the Principal (Dr. Baer) in- 
vited Supts. Gotwals and Fleisher and 
Dr. G. M. Philips of West Chester Nor- 
mal School to address the pupils. The 
singing of the school was the subject of 
universal commendation. 
COMMITTEES. 

When the Convention was called to 
order, the following committees were ap- 
pointed : 

On Resolutions—D. A. Harman, Hazleton; 
R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; James M. Cough- 
lin, Wilkes Barre. 

On Nominations—E. E. Miller, Bradford; 
Atreus Wanner, York; John Morrow, Alle- 
gheny. 

THE ANNUAL INSTITUTE. 

The first paper of the morning was 
read by Supt. Chas. Lose, of Williams- 
port, on ‘‘The Annual Institute,’ as 
follows : 

It will be readily seen that the discussion 
of the Annual Institute must, for certain 
reasons, be somewhat limited. This being 
a convention of city and borough superin- 
tendents, it will not be proper to discuss the 
County Institute further than is necessary 
to make a brief reference to some features 
that are common to both. Again, the An- 
nual Institute has been so frequently and so 
thoroughly discussed that to add much to 
the subject that will be either original or 
profitable is beyond the capacity of the 
writer of this paper. And, finally, law and 
custom have fixed the general outline of the 
Institute so wisely and conclusively that 
those most interested in its welfare are look- 
ing more to improvement in specific features 
than to changes in its plans. 

The law has indicated the object of the 
Institute—the improvement of the teachers 
in the science and art of education; has fixed 
the time at one week, has made the Super- 
intendent president, has guaranteed a cer- 
tain portion of the receipts and directed how 
these receipts shall be expended, has ordered 
that the schools shall be closed and the 
teachers shall be paid for their attendance, 
has instructed how the roll shall be called, 
and has made it imperative upon the Super- 
intendent to report fully to the Department 
of Public Instruction on the work of the 
week. 

Custom fixes the time of the Institute dur- 
ing the fall and early winter, opens the work 
before or after noon on Monday and closes 
it before or after noon on Friday, makes the 
hours of the daily sessions conform closely 
to the hours of the public school; and in 
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many other respects makes two Institutes 
in different parts of the state as near like 
each other in plan as are two schools of the 
same grade in the two districts represented 
by these Institutes. 

Then, as was said before, law and custom 
have made the skeleton of the Institute, 
with which we have no quarre!, and each 
Superintendent is given wide range to build 
on this skeleton, making his Institute good 
or poor, strong or weak, progressive or 
otherwise, just as the Superintendent may 

ossess or lack the qualities of the true 
eader. This paper, then, will be confined 
to a few of the features of the Institute that 
are entirely under the control of the Super- 
intendent; namely, the daily programme, 
instruction, instructors and discipline. 

As to the main features of the daily pro- 
gramme, Superintendents are generally 
agreed. A part of each session is devoted 
to general instruction, another to section or 
grade work, and still another to miscel- 
laneous matters and d scussions by teachers. 
About the first and second of these there 
can be no question. There are certain sub- 
—_ of importance to all teachers from the 
owest primary to the High School, in which 
all teachers can be instructed in a body with 
a great saving of time and expense. This 
work is always done in the main room of 
the building in which the Institute is held, 
and occupies from one-half to two-thirds of 
the entire time. Then there is certain in- 
struction in which each grade or class of 
teachers is interested in only that portion 
applying directly to their work. This in- 
struction is given in various class-rooms 
devoted to that purpose, and when this work 
is going on at the same time for all grades 
of teachers, it takes from one-fourth to one- 
third of the time of the daily programme. 
The opening excercises, music, intermis- 
sions and business matters take nearly an 
hour of the time each day. 

This brings us to the question of how 
much time can profitably be devoted to 
teachers’ papers and discussions. It is my 
opinion that in the Annual Institutes of 
cities little ifany time should be given to this 
feature. Monthly institutes and monthly 
2d semi-monthly grade meetings are now 
a part of the public school machinery of 
every city in the State, and these meetings 
furnish more time and better opportunities 
for teachers to discuss educational questions 
than do the crowded daily programmes of 
the Annual Institute. In the counties, the 
conditions are somewhat different. Teach- 
ers have few opportunities to get together 
in educational meetings, and consequently 
a free exchange of views by teachers on sub- 
jects of interest to all parts of the county 
may very well bea part of the daily pro- 
gramme of the County Institute. Ido not 
mean by this that in the Annual Institutes 
of cities the teachers are to take only a pass- 
ive part. Far from it. They should see 
this opportunity to get help from the in- 





structor by skillful questions, and time 
should be allowed at the close of each talk 
by an instructor for these questions. Ifthe 
instructor is an expert in his subject, he 
will invite questioning, and a sharp discus- 
sion between him and the teachers near the 
end of his period will often be of more direct 
benefit than was the talk itself. 

Shall evening entertainments be a part of 
the daily programme of the City Institute ? 
To this I should answer, only when it is de- 
sirable to have an instructor deliver a lecture 
that cannot well be put into the day sessions. 
In this particular the County Institute and 
the City Institute are again on a somewhat 
different footing. There are several good 
reasons why the programme of the Connty 
Institute should contain a course of evening 
entertainments, while these reasons do not 
apply at all to the City Institute. In the 
first place, the evening entertainment course 
of the Ccunty Institute furnishes to many 
of the county teachers their only opportun- 
ity to hear noted lecturers or to listen to the 
best music, while every city has, during the 
year, several lecture courses or musical en- 
tertainment courses that are better than the 
Teachers’ Institute can afford, and that are, 
as a rule, well patronized by city teachers. 
Again, the fact that county teachers, when 
attending the Institute, must spend all of 
their hours outside of the Institute at board- 
ing places and hotels, makes the evening 
lecture or concert not only desirable, but 
almost a necessity. This is not the case of 
the city teacher, who during Institute week 
may spend her evenings at home as usual. 
Many City Institutes are held in August or 
during the first weeks of September, when 
the heat makes the work of the day as heavy 
a burden as should be put on teachers who 
are ready to begin or who have just begun a 
hard year’s work. Eliminating, then, from 
the daily programme of the City Institute 
these two features, formal discussions by 
teachers and evening entertainments, we 
have left what, to my mind, is the real work 
of the Institute, the instruction of the teach- 
ers in a body, or in classes, in those subjects 
in which they need most help and by such 
—— most competent to give them this 

elp. 

What kind of instruction shall be given 
to teachers convened in Annual Institute, 
and who shall be selected to give this in- 
struction, are then the two great problems 
of the Superintendent, the successful solu- 
tion of which means not only the success of 
the Institute, but also a decided advance in 
the work of the schools. 

Every Superintendent comes to realize, as 
he watches the work of the schools under his 
charge from day to day, during the nine or 
ten months of the year, that there is some 
subject in which the work of the teachers 
and the progress of the pupils do not com- 
pare favorably with the work and progress 
in other branches. This subject may be 
geography, or grammar, or history, or read- 
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ing, or some other branch. Teachers need 
stirring up on this subject. They need to 
be made to look at it from a different stand- 
point, or to realize more fully its importance 
in the life of the child, or to be shown better 
methods of teaching it, or to be given new 
interest in it. Sometimes the Superintend- 
ent will find that the work is lagging in 
more than one branch. This branch or 
these branches, as it may be, will then form 
one or more lines in which instruction 
should be given at the annual Institute. 
Not that the Superintendent will depend 
entirely on the annual Institute for this 
much needed help; but that he will make it 
one of the means of giving this help. So 
every year may see the work of the schools 
moved forward a pace in one or more sub- 
jects through the agency of the annual In- 
stitute. This work can sometimes be done 
best with sections of teachers, and again it 
can be done before the entire body of teach- 
ers. The main thing is to know in what 
studies help is most needed, and then to so 
arrange that this help is given with as little 
waste as possible of time and effort of teach- 
ers and instructors. In this connection it 


may be well to add that a series of talks on 
the principles underlying the teaching of all 
subjects is not only profitable at times, but 
often an absolute necessity. Such instruc- 
tion, when given by a thorough student of 
this line of work, has a great tendency to 
improve the a along all lines by giv- 
to) 


ing teachers a firm foundation on which to 
build a safe superstructure of method. 

No corps of teachers is so far advanced in 
the work that some instruction in school 
management by one old and wise in experi- 
ence is not profitable. Every body of teach- 
ers contains some who are new in the ser- 
vice, and to these instruction in school 
management is more necessary than instruc- 
tion in any other subject. They must know 
how to manage children before they can 
make much advancement in teaching. Even 
to the older teachers such talks are helpful 
when given by one who by reputation and 
position is able to speak with authority. 
They help to make teachers realize that the 
schools must teach many lessons not con- 
tained within the lids of the book, and that 
character must always be put before scholar- 
ship. This line of instruction is particularly 
needed in the Institutes of cities whose teach- 
ers are contending against many vices 
almost unknown in the rural district. So 
impressed am I with the importance of in- 
struction in this line that I believe no City 
Institute can afford to dispense with it. 

A limited number of persons in various 
parts of the country have within the past 
few years been making experiments and 
prosecuting researches in the work of Child 
Study. I know that to some this work may 
seem, thus far, to be not very rich in results. 
But I believe that all of us will admit that 
these persons are a very earnest body of 
workers, that they are intelligent and well 
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trained, and that they have already made 
some discoveries and established some facts 
of very great importance to teachers. Their 
methods cannot be used by the ordinary 
teacher who is not scientifically trained and 
who is working with a comparatively small 
number of children, and this makes it im- 
portant that their work and the results of 
their work, so far as obtained, be laid before 
teachers at the Annual Institute. I know 
of no greater awakening for a body of teach- 
ers than to have one of these enthusiasts 
spend a week with them in showing the 
methods and results of Child Study. I 
know of no olber instruction that will send 
the teacher back to the school-room so de- 
termined to study the individuai child 
a5 wen, Sere and psychologically. If care 
ne taken that the instruction along this line 
be scientific, and that nothing be claimed 
that has not been thoroughly proved, no 
harm can come and much good must result 
from this instruction. This work at the 
present day in many Institutes is taking the 
place of what was formerly instruction in 
abstract psychology. This, I think, is emi- 
nently correct; not because psychology is 
not a proper study for teachers, but because 
as usually presented at Teachers’ Institutes 
it creates little interest among the teachers, 
and makcs less impression on the schools. 
Again, we have another class of men in 
the country who are devoting their time to 
Nature Study, and who, by training and ex- 
perience, are well prepared to instruct 
teachers. These persons are also very much 
in earnest, and by their very enthusiasm 
are able to so arouse and interest teachers 
in this subject that the work is carried into 
the school room, the children are taught to 
be observant of the wonders and beauties of 
nature all about them, their geography and 
physiology are enriched, the work in lan- 
uage is furnished with an abundance of 
interesting material, and the school receives 
anew impulse. It may be urged that since 
teachers are not previously trained for this 
work, the instruction at the Institute will 
do them little good, and that consequently 
the work in the schools will be scrappy and 
of small permanent benefit. This has not 
been my experience. What the teachers 
need in this subject is what they need in 
any subject in which instruction is given at 
the Annual Institute, namely, an interest 
in the subject and such general directions 
as will keep them within right lines. The 
details must always be left to the teacher’s 
future reading and study, supplemented by 
the papers, discussions and class drills of 
monthly institutes and grade meetings. 
Some Institutes have lately so arranged 
the daily programme that the first period of 
each day is devoted to a lecture on the his- 
tory of education. This, it seems to me, is 
giving more time to this subject than we 
can well afford. The object of such instruc- 
tion, I take it, is to give teachers profes- 
sional pride and interest by showing them 
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the strong influence exerted on the world’s 
thought and advancement by great edu- 
catorts. This could be done as well, I think, 
by giving one period of the week to such a 
lecture. Let this lecture be of the best, and 
let this be a feature of each Annual Insti- 
tute, and the object of such instruction 
would be gained without such loss of time 
for other subjects which, while they may not 
be more important, yet bear more directly 
upon our work. 

The Department of Public Instruction is 
at all times interested in certain movements 
for the advancement of the schools. The 
Annual Institute presents the best oppor- 
tnnity the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the various members of his depart- 
ment have for placing such matters before 
the teachers and directors of the state. 
True, this can be done by printed reports, 
but these are not always so effective as the 
address delivered face to face. The address 
has the man behind it, and the spoken 
words carry conviction. The programme of 
the Annual Institute may contain then one 
or more addresses, and I have always found 
the members of the Department very will- 
ing to accept an invitation to be present, pro- 
viding this invitation was sent in time and 
no previous engagements interfered. 

Now while this list of subjects for work 
at the Institute is not exhaustive, enough 
has been said to show that the instruction 
need not lack purpose, but may be laid out 
each year along definite lines previously de- 
cided on by a study of the needs of the 
teachers and the schools. In planning the 
week’s work, I believe it will be found 
more beneficial to carry the several lines of 
instruction through the whole week than to 
divide them. The impressions made on 
teachers are stronger and the effect more 
lasting. I believe it even a good plan to 
continue a certain line of important work 
through two or more successive Institutes. 
A great mistake that we have made with 
the instruction at our Institutes has been to 
have it given on a great variety of subjects, 
so that at the end of the week the teachers 
have received a little of everything and, in 
the confusion, have retained little of any- 
thing. In addition to the section work, 
three distinct lines of instruction should 
furnish plenty of work for the week. The 
most profitable week’s work for teachers 
that I have ever seen was arranged on this 
plan. School management, methods of 
teaching, and child study, were the subjects 
in which all the teachers were instructed in 
a body, while in the various sections they 
took up drawing, penmanship, primary 
work, etc. 

As has already been intimated in this 
paper at several different places, the in- 
structor should be an expert in his subject. 
He may or may not be eloquent, but he 
should never be tedious. He should be so 
full of his subject, so deeply interested in it 
himself, so abreast of the times in knowl- 
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edge of it and methods of presenting it, in 
short, so complete a master of it, that he may 
come to teachers as one who has a message 
to bring. He may be the author of a text- 
book on the subject in question, he may 
teach it in some higher institution of learn- 
ing, he may be a supervisor of schools who 
has gained his knowledge by long and var- 
ied experience, he may be an executive 
officer in a great school or city, or common- 
wealth, who occupies his position by virtue 
of his scholarship and superior ability, and 
he may be only a student who is giving his 
time to the mastery of some line of work of 
interest to teachers. Whoever he is, he 
should know his subject and be able to pre- 
sent it in words so clear and forcible and so 
well arranged that teachers will be aroused 
and will go back to their schools with re- 
newed interest, zeal, and determination. He 
is never a professional institute instructor— 
the man who during the week makes ten 
different speeches on ten different subjects, 
talking to the High School teachers on com- 
position and literature; to the primary 
teacher on the best methods of starting be- 
ginners to read ; to the general Institute on 
the total depravity of the human race, while 
one wonders whether or not he gained his 
knowledge by experience ; and to the direc- 
tors on their duties to the schools. Dr. 
Johnson says that as people come most rap- 
idly out of achurch when it is nearest empty, 
so words come most readily out of the mouth 
when there is least behind them. On this 
basis only can the professional Institute in- 
structor’s readiness on every subject be ex- 
plained. He should be driven out of busi- 
ness—black-listed, ifnecessary. Superinten- 
dents owe it to their teachers, whose time is 
given, and to their districts, whose money is 
spent, to fill — hour of the week with 
work that is to the point and along lines 
previously laid out and in which improve- 
ment is expected. The Institute platform 
has been too Jong open to these persons who 
are always orators, seldom scholars, and 
never students ; whose theories on education 
are half digested, who retail doubtful stories, 
whose work lacks purpose because the 
speaker has no purpose, who have not the 
least claim on the time and patience of 
teachers, and who are dear at any price. The 
true Institute instructor is a specialist, an 
enthusiast, and a student of educational 
problems ; or he is a scholar who by age and 
experience and training in school work is 
prepared to direct teachers, and who, in both 
cases, is unselfish in his efforts to advance 
the science and art of teaching. 

Where shall we get these instructors? 
Anywhere. We have them in our own 
state, we can find them in neighboring 
states, and occasionally we may need to go 
far afield for just the right man. But when 
the need is definitely known, the man can 
be found somewhere to supply it. Pennsyl- 
vania is particularly fortunate in being able 
to draw her Institute instructors from the 
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wholecountry. Our Institutes are not handi- 
capped by a salaried corps of Institute in- 
structors who go through a weary treadmill 
from month to month and year to year. Our 
Institutes are what we make them, and that 
they have not always done the good ex- 
pected of them is due to bad management 
and not to lack of opportunity. The Super- 
intendent with an intimate knowledge of 
the needs of his teachers and his schools, 
and with the privilege of choosing his own 
instructors, is himself to blame for an Insti- 
tute that lacks interest, or purpose, or profit. 

The discipline of the Institute should be 
that of a well-regulated school. Teachers 
should be punctual and regular in attend- 
ance, pone to come to order and to change 
from one place to another when necessary, 
and they should give such attention to the 
instruction as the capable teacher demands 
of herclass. For the fact that such a state 
of discipline is not always maintained in our 
Institutes, the Superintendent is entirely to 
blame. In his efforts to maintain proper 
discipline he will be sustained by the school 
authorities and by all good teachers. He 
has the authority and the means to enforce 
it. To say that he expects the instructor to 
be so eloquent and so entertaining that good 
order will be maintained, and that the in- 
structor is responsible for the order or dis- 
order of his period, is cowardly. With the 
discipline the instructor should have no 
concern. In order that he may do his best 
work and the teachers receive the greatest 
good, the instructor should have the undi- 
vided attention of all present, and should be 
given a respectful hearing until he closes. 
To see persons passing in and out while he 
is talking, to notice in all parts of the room 
knots of teachers engaged in animated con- 
versation, to watch notes passing from 
teacher to teacher, to listen to the rustle of 
programmes and newspapers that are being 
read, and to look into the face of an audi- 
ence few of whom seem to be at all inter- 
ested in what is being said, must be very 
discouraging to an instructor, and ought to 
be intensely mortifying to the Superintend- 
ent. The City Institute, having little if 
any audience outside of the teachers, and 
having generally a smaller number of teach- 
ers, pad to be and generally is under bet- 
ter discipline than the average County In- 
stitute; but I am satisfied that the discipline 
of the City Institute is not always above 
criticism. There is probably no city in the 
state that has so perfect a corps of teachers 
that it does not contain some who seem in- 
capable of giving attention to a thoughtful 
address on an educational subject. When 
awake they sit with lack-lustre eyes which 
betoken the vacant mind, or engage in at- 
tempts to whisper to their neighbors. It 
has always passed my understanding why 
these teachers should be paid for their at- 
tendance at the Institute. They learn noth- 
ing themselves, and often keep others from 
learning. To be strictly fair to the good 
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teachers, these teachers should not only for- 
feit their week’s pay, but should be fined in 
addition. The teacher who is absent for- 
feits her pay, and yet has done the Institute 
noharm. The natural punishment for these 
teachers, of course, would be the loss of 
their positions, and so in time we should be 
rid of them. They should lose their posi- 
tions because their inability to pay attention 
is a constitutional weakness that interferes 
with all the Superintendent’s plans for their 
improvement. They are a drag on the 
wheel. They cannot be taught, and conse- 
quently never improve. The Superintend- 
ent who has none of them is especially 
blessed, and the Superintendent who has 
some of them is justified in the most strin- 

ent measures he may take to prevent their 
interfering with the work of the Institute. 
To conclude, then, this rather unpleasant 
but always important subject of the disci-. 
pline of the Annual Institute, I believe the 
Superintendent owes it to his instructors as 
well as to his teachers to take a command- 
ing position in the room in which the Insti- 
tute is held, and by all the means at his 
command to maintain such order as is neces- 
sary to secure the best work of these instruct- 
ors and the greatest good to the teachers. 

I hope that I have not said a word in this 

aper that will lead anyone to doubt for an 


| Instant my loyalty to the Annual Institute 


and my faith in its plan and purpose. I con- 
sider it a most important factor in the pub- 
lic school system of the State, and I speak 
earnestly because I sincerely believe that 
as Superintendents into whose hands its 
future is entrusted, we are bound by duty to 

uard it jealously lest abuses creep in and 
impair ics usefulness. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster: I am 
in hearty sympathy with the sentiment 
of the paper, and have nothing to add to 
that. But I want to raise the question as 
to the best time for holding our city in- 
stitutes. We have been taking the last 
of August or first of September; but it 
has lately seemed to me that where there 
is a ten months’ term a different time 
might be desirable. In Chester the time 
is early April, and that is worth consider- 
ing. Reading has a week’s vacation at 
the first of April, and there are some good 
reasons for that. Six months without a 
holiday is a long stretch—it might be well 
to make a break in the continuous strain 
and give pupils and teachers a rest for re- 
cuperation before finishing the term. So 
I am now considering a change to the 
week in which the first of April falls; that 
is the general ‘‘ moving day’’ with us, 
and we would escape the irregularity in 
attendance consequent on that. Besides, 
the last of August is sometimes so hot 
that everybody would be happier with- 
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out institute then. Again, the thoughts 
evoked by a good institute would be 
formulated, discussed, and any modifica- 
tion of views put in shape for application 
by the opening of next term; this diges- 
tion is hardly possible if institute comes 
immediately before the opening of the 
schools. The work of a city institute 
differs radically from that of the county, 
and ought to be more definitely profes- 
sional; the instructors should not be ex- 
pected to entertain the galleries; the work 
should be along definite, scientific, profes- 
sional lines; and that it may be so it must 
be systematized. We do not follow up 
the same lines from year to year as we 
should. We ought to settle which powers 
of the mind need special attention. For 
instance, one locality may need special 
attention to English grammar, which 
some of us still think has a place in the 
schools. 

Supt. Luckey: You may need it. 
[Laughter. ] 

Supt. Buchrle: Some of us do. Others 
should give special attention to other 
studies. Only teachers who realize the 
aim or object of a lesson can teach it 
effectively; and in view of this, the in- 
struction feature is not made as promi- 
nent as it should be. In its first stage, 
the institute is a public meeting, and 
must cater to everybody—this is still true 
of the county; but in our cities we have 
come to the stage where we should take 
up definite scientific problems, and try to 
solve them in a scientific manner. We 
have too much reckless use of language 
—too many unscientific methods of work. 
The Adantic publishes what it calls 
‘* confessions of superintendents,’’ who do 
not confess at all, but rather make charges 
against other people, chiefly directors. 
Plenty of men are ready to sound the 
trumpet over their successes, but when 
do we hear from them about their fail- 
ures? And unless we have both sides 
conscientiously noted, how shall we get 
our work upon a scientific basis? Un- 
less we have the exact facts, what confi- 
dence can be placed in our theories? 
The results answer; we find the pendu- 
lum swinging froin one extreme to the 
other, in a series of fads—nostrums to 
cure what are often imaginary troubles. 
We ought to prepare and present our 
facts to capable experts who come to us 
year after year, and let them formulate a 
theory, and we test its application. That 
would be scientific work, and we should 
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no longer have to undo this year what 
we did last year. Is this criticism dras- 
tic? For thirty years drawing has been 
obligatory by law in Massachusetts 
schools; in that time they have had I do 
not know how many systems—Walter 
Smith, Krusi, Prang, the ‘‘ Natural’’ 
and no doubt the Artificial, though I 
have not noticed that [laughter]—one 
following the other, a series of experi- 
ments, and nothing established yet that 
one can put his finger on. It seems 
sometimes that the changes were made 
for no other reason than to enable some- 
body to sell books. The same thing is 
coming true in what is called ‘‘ Nature 
study.’’ We should try to find out first 
what can likely be done with the chil- 
dren we have, in the time we have them, 
and by the teachers we must do it with. 
So in music, and other things. We want 
to settle some definite lines along which 
our institute instructors may work, and 
then have them do it. 

Supt. Luckey: I think some of these 
schemes leave out the well-established 
principle of evolution. You do not know 
what you will want next year. Who 
could have foretold a century ago that 
governments would soon need no wooden 
ships? No more can you determine what 
course of drawing you will need to- 
morrow: you must take one step, then 
another—a ‘‘series of experiments,’’ if 
the gentleman prefers it put that way, is 
the only means by which we get any- 
where. That is the law of progress, and 
perhaps we had better not try to abrogate 
it here. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown: Some 
cities have divided the week of institute 
into two or three periods, at different 
times during the term. I should like to 
know if this can be done and hold the 
appropriation; and if so, whether it is 
the best thing to do? 

Supt. Keith: I asked the first question 
of the Department some years ago, and 
was answered in the negative. 

Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre: 
We did that in Luzerne, and got our ap- 
propriation. I do not know whetber if 
the attendance were short you could add 
the two or three together; we always had 
enough at every meeting. I think 
the beginning of the session is the time 
for institute. The teacher and superin- 
tendent should formulate the work in ad- 
vance, and men should be employed who 
can help us at the points we need it. 
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The teacher comes to the new term with 
the mind in the best attitude toward in- 
struction. I would omit evening lec- 
tures, unless they are on pedagogical 
lines. In the county institute it is differ- 
ent, as has been said; in the city we 
should expend our effort upon the day 
sessions, and make them practical. Ina 
large county body you cannot give so 
much instruction in a week, and must 
rather aim at inspiration, stirring up our 
minds. As to the nature of the work, I 
tried some lectures on the culture of the 
will, and the questions that were asked 
went ahead of me; good books were 
largely read, and a competent critic com- 
plimented uson ourresults. Thus by do- 
ing advance work, and formulating it dur- 
ing vacation, the city superintendent can 
get just the institute he wants. For these 
reasons I think it had better be held at 
the beginning of the term. I believe, 
however, there should be a spring vaca- 
tion about the time that has been sug- 
gested. 

Supt. Luckey: It is gratifying to have 
it conceded that between January and 
June there should be something in the 
way of vacation for pupil and teacher; 
but if any of your teachers think city in- 
stitute means vacation, let me say that 
we do not in the west [laughter]. We 
hold institutes semi-occasionally, say five 
in the year—covering Friday afternoon 
and evening and Saturday morning—and 
it works satisfactorily. We have no 
trouble about the appropriation ; I rather 
think the County Commissioners are 
sorry we do not ask for more money 
(laughter]. 

Supt. Patterson: Before the law was 
made so stringent on the subject of holi- 
days, we had holiday the first of April 
week—‘‘ moving week.’’ We cannot do 
that now, and our teachers still attend 
the county institnte, which of course 
would not be suited with an April ses- 
sion. We have an audience of 1000 peo- 
ple shut up for three hours to listen to 
six addresses, and of course they become 
enthused six times [laughter]. There is 
no class of animals that could stand such 
air for that length of time, and appreciate 
any speaker whatever. 

Supt. Morrow: Preparing the teachers 
for instruction at institute is all right 
when practicable; but in a large city 
where the permament certificates and 
diplomas gravitate in from the county, 
and the superintendendent has little pur- 
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| chase upon the rank and file of say 400 
teachers, not much can be done in that 
line. Wedo not complain of this—they 
are live, creditable teachers ; but we can- 
not work the plan in large cities as in 
smaller ones. 

Supt. Coughlin: There is something 
in that,-where the city is so large that 
the superintendent’s work must be done 
through the office, and not by personal 
contact with teachers. Even then, some- 
thing could be done through the princi- 
pals. Our teachers hold high grade cer- 
tificates, too, but they want to learn. 
You can give them books to read, fol- 
lowed by talks at teachers’ meetings, 
then bring an instructor to institute to 
talk on the line of the books; then they 
will know what to expect, and be pre- 
pared to receive it with profit. The su- 
perintendent should direct the work of 
the instructors upon the lines intended to 
be followed in actual teaching. For a 
superintendent to ask the instructor 
‘‘ What are you going to give us to-day?”’ 
is ridiculous; that is our own business; 
we should make the plan, and the in- 
structor carry it out; that is the only 
way to unify the work. 

Supt. Hall, Washington county: I 
think we have about the same instructors 
in city and county, and they give us the 
same talk. The fault is that superin- 
tendents do not run their own institutes, 
but let the instructors do as they please. If 
we study the wants of our teachers, we 
will find them easier to control than the 
instructors [laughter]. We divide our 
institute, giving instruction in the morn- 
ing to the teachers alone, and in the gen- 
eral sessions adapting the work to some 
extent to the audience. 

PLACE OF MEETING. 

The time of the discussion having ex- 
pired, on motion the question of next 
place of meeting was taken up. Supt. 
Robb, of Bryn Mawr, suggested Phila- 
delphia; Supt. Keith, Altoona; and 
Supt. Berkey, Johnstown. After a brief 
discussion, the selection was referred to 
the Committee on Nominations. 

STATE ASSOCIATION, 

Supt. Lose, Chairman of Executive 
Committeeof State Teachers’ Association, 
called attention to the session to be held 
at Gettysburg, July 4th to 7th. The 
committee had sent to all superintendents 
a request to suggest suitable subjects, 
| and had agreed upon what they thought 
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was a suitable programme. The city 
superintendents can do much to make 
this occasion a great educational event. 
The meetings for a few years back have 
not been what they should; let us make 
this one a new departure. 

Supt. Mackey (President of S. T. A.): 
Let me urge the earnest, active co-opera- 
tion of every one present. We should 
all put our shoulder to the wheel and try 
to bring the State Association up to what 
it ought to be. This year the historic 
locality, the appropriate time,should com- 
bine with the general plan and with our 
enthusiasm in the cause of education to 
make the meeting memorable. We shall 
aim at a federation of all the different 
educational interests of the State, and to 
get something of value from experts in 
each direction. Civilization is develop- 
ing on institutional lines; the school 
stands nearest the vital centres of growth; 
therefore, we should present a strong or- 
ganized front. As leaders in the onward 
movement of the race, we need a strong 
organization and should have an immense 
annual gathering. I appeal to you, and 
through you to your teachers, for active 
help in bringing together such an as- 
semblage. [Applause. |] 


CLASSIFYING AND GRADING OF CITY 
SCHOOLS. 
Supt. E. E. Miller, Bradford, read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Classifying and Grading 
of City Schools,’’ as follows: 


It is not the purpose of the present paper 
to discuss the general principles underlying 
all attempts to properly classify and grade 
city schools: it is assumed that all present 
appreciate the necessity for classification 
and grading, that all are familiar with the 
objects to be attained, and that all are striv- 
ing toward practically the same ideals. 

All are familiar with the difficulties to be 
overcome; all know that if it were possible 
to have any given school perfectly graded 
this month, the same school would not be 
so well graded next month; that the ad- 
vancement of pupils is modified by many 
conditions, natural ability, industry, regu- 
larity of attendance, home influences, etc. 

We realize further that perfect grading is 
impossible at any time; that though for the 
time being. the pupils of any grade may be 
substantially on a par,so faras their advance- 
ment in the different text-booksis concerned, 
they are not on a par so far as their ability to 
take up new work is concerned; and further, 
though they may be together in one subject, 
they are probably wide apart upon other 
subjects. Our attempts at classification are 


based upon averages, and in every promo- 
tion made in every school, there are pupils 
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| premeted who are deficient in one subject, 


ecause they are well qualified in other sub- 
jects; hence classification must at all times 

e imperfect, if we accept as our ideal that 
the pupils of any given grade should be as 
nearly as possible together in the different 
subjects. I doubt, however, if this be a cor- 
rect ideal. I am not satisfied that our schools 
would be better graded, and that better work 
would be done if it were possible to have all 
the pupils of a given grade of equal attain- 
ments in all subjects, and of equal capacity 
for advancement. I am not sure but it is 
better for the brighter pupils that there are 
slower pupils in the class, and better for the 
slower pupils that there are brighter pupils 
in the class, and better for the teacher that 
there are pupils in the class of different abil- 
ity to comprehend. Without taking the 
time to enter into a discussion of the matter, 
I shall assume also, as a settled principle or 
grading, that in all schools, employing eight 
or more teachers, the course of study should 
be so arranged as to provide two grades for 
each year’s work, and for semi-annual pro- 
motions. Of course, the same necessity ex- 
ists for such grading in schools of fewer than 
eight teachers, but the practical result would 
be that some of the school-rooms would 
necessarily have more than two grades, 
which I think should be avoided. I should, 
therefore, in the smaller schools provide for 
the eight grades only, with perhaps an ‘‘A’’ 
and ‘‘B”’ division in some of the rooms as 
the exigency of the case required. 

I wish to make a few observations in re- 
gard to the preparation of the Course of 
Study. During a large part of the last sum- 
mer vacation I was engaged in rewriting 
and revising the Course of Study for the 
Bradford Schools. For the purpose of com- 
parison, I procured the Course of Study 
from a large number of the leading cities of 
the country, and representing all sections 
of the country. So far as the subject matter 
set forth to be completed during the differ- 
ent years of school-life, there was consider- 
able of harmony and agreement in the dif- 
ferent courses of study examined. But so 
far as the completeness of the outline given 
in the several grades, specifying the amount 
and extent of the work required, there is no 
uniformity whatever. For example, a large 
city in the South gives as the outline forthe 
grammar work of theSixth Grade as follows: 
‘*Tarbell’s Book II, from the beginning to 
Lesson 103, page 89."’ No suggestions and 
nothing further is given. One of the larger 
cities of this State gives as an outline, for 
the same grade and the same subject, 
‘*Through all the parts of speech,’’ nothing 
further. One of the New England cities 
gives for the same subject and grade an out- 
line covering two pages, and in addition 
issues a Teachers’ Manual on the Course of 
Study, giving detailed suggestions as to just 
the extent that each topic of the outline is 
to be taught, and in what manner presented 
by the teacher. 
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It seems to me that in these cases two ex- 
tremes are represented. In one the outline 
is so meagre that each teacher is left en- 
tirely to her own judgment as to the kind 
and quality of the material to be selected in 
Language work and the points to be empha- 
sized, and, unless the work expected of the 
diffcrent teachers be thoroughly prepared by 
the Superintendent, and given to the teach- 
ers at the regular grade meetings, there will 
be no uniformity in the work being done in 
the same grade throughout the various city 
schools. On the other hand, work is given 
in such detail in the Course of Study, and 
seems to be socut and dried, that the teacher 
becomes a mere machine, and works like a 
machine, without responsibility or inspira- 
tion. In ay fee the salient points 
in the required work of the grade should be 
set forth in the printed course of study, leav- 
ing the minor details to be discussed and 
arranged at the grade meetings. 

I assume, again, that in order to have 
graded schools there must be a certain 
amount of required work to be done in each 
grade before the pupil is to be promoted to 
the next higher grade. I am aware that in 


some schools no printed Course of Study is 
prepared, the entire work being determined 
at the grade meetings, or by the superin- 
tendent and principals from time to time. 
This plan I have found followed in but few 
cities, and to me it does not seem to be ad- 


visable. I have personal knowledge of two 
or three schools in which this plan is fol- 
lowed, and those schools I know to have 
been poorly graded. I am not ready to say, 
however, that a thoroughly competent man 
might nut have a renbonable degree of suc- 
cess by following this plan. I should favor 
a well-outlined Course of Study, with such 
arrangements as would assure a reasonable 
degree of pliability to meet existing condi- 
tions that may arise. 

For example, during the Spanish War 
last Spring, when there was the greitest in- 
terest among all classes of people in regard to 
the foreign possessions of Spain, and routes 
of trave , I requested the teachers of geogra- 
phy all through the intermediate and gram- 
mar grades to cut loose from the Course of 
Study, and teach concerning those countries, 
their climate, people, location, etc. These 
questions were being discussed through the 
papers, on the streets and at the homes; 
those subjects could be taught with greater 
success than at any other time. Many par- 
ents had forgotten their geography, and fre- 
quently they went to their children for in- 
o mation, and they usually got the informa- 
tion sought. To a certain extent the same 
modification was made in the history work 
of the different grades. 

Assuming then that the work required in 
the different grades has been outlined, I 
come to the specific purpose of this paper, 
to present a plan of promotions that will 
prove practical, uniform, just, and accom- 
complish the purpose of grading. Before 
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presenting this plan in detail, I wish to 
state that I have neither sympathy nor pa- 
tience with any so called new, copyrighted 
or patented, inflated, sentimental, bombastic 
scheme of promotions, that proposes to do 
away entirely with all written tests and 
promote pupils on the basis of some one's 
guess; and in making this statement I do 
not claim nor do I believe that all or any 
promotions should be made on the sole basis 
of written examination , as will be shown 
later. Neither do I take any stock in all 
this cheap notoriety sought to be obtained 
by those who write newspaper and maga- 
zine articles concerning the ‘‘ Lock-step in 
the public schools,’’ ‘‘The promotion of 
military companies and platoons,’’ ‘‘ The 
suppression of individualism,’’ and all such 
folderol articles, thought by a few to contain 
meat on account of the odor, but when care- 
fully tested found to contain no other in- 
gredient than very thin soup. Such a con- 
dition as these persons describe may exist 
in the schools of which they have charge, 
but I do not believe that it is to be found 
elsewhere. I have examined carefully the 
reports showing the age of each pupil who 
has entered our High School during the past 
five years, and I find that the ages are pretty 
evenly distributed ali the way from 13 to 17 
years, with an average of 14 years, 10 
months. I find the same disparity of ages 
all through the grammar grades. I presume 
that the same condition is found in all 
schools; this does not look like a general 
promotion of grades or companies. Those 
who had their step locked did not get it un- 
locked in time to advance with their more 
fortunatecompanions. They developed more 
slowly, needed more time, and they got 
more time; while those who were able have 
gained time and overtaken those in grades 
ahead. Neither dol see any evidence of the 
suppression of individualism. Most teach- 
ers yet have samples of about as many dif- 
ferent kinds of individuality as the teacher 
can well manage. Occasionally some indi- 
vidual disturbance or mulishness is sup- 
pressed, and more ought to be 

The plan of promotions which I wish to 
present, modified by experience during the 
past seven years, is this: 

Promotions are semi-annual. Before the 
time the teachers are requested to prepare 
alphabetical lists of the pupils, and mark 
each recommended or not for promotion to 
the next grade. This gives us the benefit 
of the teacher's knowledge and judgment. 
Then we have ‘reference cards’’ which 
show the age, the length of time in the 
grade, and any special remarks needed. 
All this information is transferred to ruled 
columns on the left hand page of a book, 
the right hand page ruled for the standing 
in the several branches of study as in the 
monthly reports. Room is left for the Sup- 
erintendent to mark ‘‘P’’ for promoted, or 
not. The examination questions are pre- 
pared by the Superintendent; it is work, of 
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course, but you get as near as may bea uni- 
form standard. All the examinations are 
conducted at the same time. There are 
about a dozen questions, and the teacher 
may mark off three or four. The teacher 
from the grade immediately above takes 
charge of the examination, and marks the 
results in the books prepared as already 
stated. When pupils are promoted in this 
way, the teacher of the next grade cannot 
complain that they came up unprepared, 
since it is the result of her own examina- 
tion. 

We now have before us the teacher’s 
recommendation based on her general 
knowledge, the age and time in grade, and 
the marks upon examination by the teacher 
of next grade above—all information that 
should have its weight in promotion. 
These records, by the way, also have an 
important bearing on the promotion or re- 
tention of teachers. The result of a single 
examination is not a good test; she may 
have a bright class one year, and a dull one 
the next; but if a series of years show aver- 
ages of 50 per cent. instead of 85, you know 
and she knows that she had better seek an- 
other place before you suggest it. It works 
satisfactorily. 

In electing teachers, our board do not 
elect to any particular "qeoareiony the Super- 
intendent assigns or changes them as his 
judgment decides; consequently we do not 

ave some ‘‘good’’ schools and other ‘‘ poor’’ 
ones—we distribute the good teachers. The 
ward school which shows the lowest per- 
centage is not more than 2% below the 
average of 70, and the best not more than 
2% above. 

[In answer to a question Supt. Miller 
added:] We promote some 3,000 pupils. 
There are but few doubtful cases, and we 
settle these after consulting the teachers. 
Sometimes we promote even when not re- 
commended by the teacher; sometimes one 
who is recommended does so poorly at ex- 
amination that we do not promote—in such 
cases we consult the teacher before deciding. 
There is no iron-clad system—we use our 
judgment. We require an average of 75 per 
cent., but sometimes pass them up on 70. 


Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin, Wilkes Barre, 
opened the discussion of the subject, as 
follows: 


It is generally recognized that a well 
graded system of schools gives to the com- 
munity a more efficient means of instruction 
than an ungraded system. It gives an op- 
portunity to grade systematically, to classify 
more intelligently, to use more varied means 
in acquiring knowledge, to employ special- 
ists along the line of the work, to divide the 
labor, and to use promotions as an incentive 
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many educators whose interest in the schools. 
and sincerity in matters of reform cannot be 
questioned, who regard the graded system 
as having many weaknesses, among which 
are prominently mentioned ‘‘ too much sys- 
tem,’’ ‘‘tendency to drop into routine,’’ 
‘‘the environment of the child is never 
above the plane of his study,’’ ‘‘ the indi- 
viduality of the pupil is lost to sight,’’ and 
“the bright pupils mark time while the 
slower ones come up.”’ 

The ungraded schools of the country dis- 
tricts have been frequently cited, by high 
authority, as doing more for the children 
than the graded s\stem, on the ground that 
they stimulate individual effort; that more 
work is necessarily done by the pupil; that 
fewer pupils come before the teacher in class 
work; that younger pupils hear the work of 
older pupils and naturally become familiar 
with the ground long before they are re- 
quired to travel over it. Some have gone so 
far as to advocate the ungrading of the 
schools in our cities and boroughs. 

While these criticisms may be justified by 
the facts presented, I believe the fault lies 
not in the system but in the operation of 
the system, and we should look for reforms 
in the more intelligent operation of the sys- 
tem rather than in any radical change in 
the system itself. 

The graded school can be so operated as 
to give nearly all the advantage of the un- 
graded school and include the advantage of 
division of labor, the better adjustment of 
studies, and the employment of teachers 
having a special aptitude for certain studies 
in the grades where these studies are given 
special prominence. But in very many 
schools, the whole advantage sought from 
this system is that of gradation only. 

A careful examination of the schools shows 
that too much importance has been attached 
to gradation. In fact, the perfection of 

radation seemed to be the distinguishing 
eature of the schools. Classification was 
entirely lost to sight in the effort to reduce 
each grade to a single class. When the 
teachers are brought to see the advantage of 
classifying the grades an important step in 
advance is taken, and greater latitude in the 
matter of promotion made possible. 

When gradation and classification mean 
the same thing, and are measured by the 
same standard, there is not sufficient flexi- 
bility to the system to allow for natural dif- 
ferences in children, differences that do not 
materially affect final results. It does not 
give an opportunity for the apt and capable 
pupils to go on, while it forces the slower 
and less apt over the ground toorapidly. A 
wide difference as to the mere technics of 
learning may be permitted in children be- 
longing to the same grade, without disturb- 


to study and continuous effort upon the p«rt | ing the harmony and easy working of the 


of the pupils. 


The system is not free from | whole system; and meet these differences by 


objections, nor has it escaped the objectors. | classifying the grade. 
There are a great many persons among the | 


Pupils of the same grade should approach 


most intelligent patrons of our schools, and ' an equality as to mind power and natural 
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development. This equality is generally 
found in children of about the same age. 
Children in the same grade should therefore 
not vary materially in age. Third-year 
work, in a given course, is arranged for 
children from eight to nine years of age; the 
average child, attending school regularly, 
should take this work at that time. It is 
with this assumption that courses of study 
are arranged and work prescribed. 

We must recognize mind-power in grada- 
tion. We must remember that at one stage 
children are satisfied with the /ow, and 
come later to the why. 

In examination or promotion, I never 
allow the teacher above to have supervision 
of the one below; I prefer to take the judg- 
ment of the teacher below, and base my de- 
cision on that. You do not want to fix the 
teacher’s eye on the back track; the less we 
look back, and the more forward, the better 
for us in this world. Sometimes the Super- 
intendent will differ with the teacher's 
judgment, and promote without her recom- 
mendation ; then he should place on the 
record the words ‘‘ Recommended by Supt.,”’ 
and carry the responsibility. 

Too much is made of the unity idea; 
teachers think they are doing fine work in 
getting a whole school together, when what 
is really needed is more differentiation. 
The older text-books were on this line, be- 
ing built with reference to the ungraded 
school, which was all the schooling most 
children got; we do not work that way now. 
By looking after our classification all the 
time as we go along, we get rid of the 
trouble of half yearly examinations and 

romotions. What we need above all else 
is more intelligent teaching, that will con- 
sider the wants of each and adapt itself ac- 
cordingly. 

The faoke of classification should be read- 
ing for the first three years; reading and 
number, fourth year; arithmetic, fifth and 
sixth years; grammar and arithmetic, 
seventh and eighth years; and Latin and 
mathematics for the high school years. 


The hour of adjournment having 
passed, the balance of the morning pro- 
gramme was postponed to afternoon. 


_ 
>_> 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





ISCUSSION of Supt. Miller’s paper 

on Grading and Clas-ification of 
City Schools was resumed at the open- 
ing of afternoon session. 

Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon: 
I would like to ask Mr. Miller whether 
there are other examinations than the 
final one which are conducted by the 
superintendent? If so, how do they 
differ from the final one? 

Supt. Miller: Yes, frequently. The 
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questions are prepared by the superin- 
tendent, and the teachers conduct the 
examinations. 

Supt. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville: We 
have tests conducted by the teachers of 
same grade, who exchange rooms so that 
no teacher examines her own pupils. 
These teachers look over the written 
work of the examination, and when the 
marks have been recorded the papers are 
handed to the teachers of the pupils ex- 
amined, that they may see how the work 
was done. I object to teachers of higher 
grades examining pupils in the next 
grade below. The superintendent should 
be examining all the time in his visits, 
or in other words his visits should be so 
searching as to secure good work on the 
part of his teachers and pupils. The 
common sense and good judgment of the 
teacher is worth as much as the examin- 
ation. For nine years pupils have been 
promoted largely on the recommendation 
of the teacher. The superintendent has 
been looking after the slower members 
of the class. The children should be 
pushed along as rapidly as_ possible. 
There should be several classes in a 
room of pupils of the same grade so as to 
meet the individual wants of all. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown: I do 
not approve of semi-annual promotions, 
but much prefer yearly promotions. 
Where promotions come too often the 
pupils lose by the frequent change of 
teachers. Special promotions may be 
made to the grade above during the 
year without serious inconvenience when 
pupils get ahead of their classes. The 
course of study should be so as to meet 
the needs of the average pupil’s ability. 
Pupils pushed too much become drags in 
the upper grades. 

Supt. J. B. Richey, New Brighton: 
I have found that schools that promote 
pupils to the High School on eight years’ 
work have a larger percentage in the 
latter school in the first year than those 
that promote at the end of nine years’ 
work, but there are more of the nine 
years’ pupils in the High School at the 
end of the second year. Unless par- 
ticularly bright or strong, the eight 
years’ pupils find the work too heavy for 
them. Some of these methods of promo- 
tion place pupils in the High School 
before they are sufficiently developed for 
the work there. Many children excel in 
the primary work but go slow in the 
advanced schools, while many that are 
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slow in the lower grades are solid in the 
High School and surpass those whose 
early years gave promise of superior 
work. 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 


Principal S. A. Baer, of the Harrisburg 
High School, read the following paper on 
the ‘‘ Making of a High School Course:”’ 


The making of a high school course is 
one of the most important as well as one of 
the most difficult tasks in school organiza- 
tion. It is important because upon its com- 
pleteness and arrangement depends not only 
the amount of knowledge to be imparted, 
but also that mental discipline and inspira- 
tion so much needed to fight the battle of 
life. A man’s health and vigor are largely 
conditioned by his diet. A course of study 
prescribes the mental food by means of 
which the mind is nurtured, and made effi- 
cient in the way of performing the duties 
of lite. While there are many men of 
eminence to day who owe their success toa 
wise direction and careful training in early 
life, there are also those whose lives have 
been stunted because of neglect and mis- 
direction at school. Proper inspiration ard 
direction at the formative period of life can 
not be over estimated. 

The making of a high school course is 
difficult because of the many-sided knowl- 
edge and skill it requires. Todo the work 
full justice one ought to be a master of the 
sciences of pedagogy and besides have a 
thorough knowledge of all the departments 
of instruction. In fact one ought to be a 
specialist in every study that needs consider- 
ation. And in addition to all this the 
environments must be taken into considera- 
tion. Consequently toarrangea satisfactory 
course of study for this particular grade 
of school work is encumbered with many 
difficulties, and is a task that should not be 
lightly undertaken. 

Before presenting an outline of what 
should constitute some of the principal 
features of a high school course, I desire to 
state a few general propositions which will 
assist in deciding some of the many ques- 
tions that arise in the unfolding of the work. 

1. My first proposition is that the chief 
object of education is cu//ure, and not utility. 
On this point the report of the Committee 
of Fifteen is unsatisfactory. In discussing 
the correlation of studies it makes the use/u/ 
the chief end. This is a mistake. ‘The 
chief object of education is undoubtedly 
physical, mental and moral development. 
In other words, the idea is to make men and 
women rather than lawyers, doctors and 
school teachers—men and women rather 
than tradesmen and clerks. There is no 
doubt but that this is the correct idea, and 
that the better men and women we make 
the better tradesmen and clerks we shall 
have. There is a mental stature just as 
there is a physical stature; and as certain 





agencies are required to develop the body so 
the work of education is required to develop 
the soul to its full stature of manhood and 
womanhood. 

2. My second proposition is that a regular 
high school course should be a four year 
course. It should be accepted that aregular 
course of public school training should be 
at least twelve years, that is, 4 years in the 
primary and advanced primary grades; 4 
years in the intermediate and grammar 
school grades; and 4 years in the high 
school. Anything less than this should be 
regarded as not regular. As a matter of 
course there will be high schools that can- 
not maintain more than a three-year course, 
and there are those that can maintain only 
a two-year course. If this is the best that 
can be done in any one particular commun- 
ity, let such high schools be run in the 
best way they can, but let it be understood 
that they are not reyular high schools, and 
that a regular high school maintains a four 
years’ course. It should be understood that 
whenever we arrange a high school course, 
or discuss the work of a high school, a four 
years’ course is meant. In order to obviate 
all misunderstanding on this subject it might 
be well to designate those maintaining a 
three-years’ course as a high school of the 
second class, and those maintaining a two 
years’ course, a high school of the third 
class. 

3. My third proposition is that a regular 
high school should prepare for college. This 
need not be the main object. But the cour-e 
of instruction should be so complete and 
thorough that our graduates could, if they 
so desired, enter college in one or the other 
of its departments. There should be no 
break in our educational work. Our course 
of instruction should articulate from the 
primary school to the university, and edu- 
cators should accept this proposition with- 
out controversy. The fact that a majority 
of our high school graduates do not enter 
college is no argument against such a course. 
One thing is very certain, and that isa great 
many of our high school graduates would 
enter college if they were prepared to do so. 

No one will claim that the instruction of 
those desiring to enter college should be dif- 
ent from that of those who do not. Some 
practical applications and additions may be 
needed for the latter, but the main course of 
instruction will be the same. There can be 
no valid reason why a high school course 
should not lead directly up to the college, 
bat there are many reasons why it should. 
It is a good thing to feel that there is some- 
thing beyond to think of, and to hope for. It 
is inspiring to the young man and the young 
woman to think that they may be enabled 
to enjoy the benefits of a liberal education. 
It brings to them new hopes, new aspira- 
tions, a'd turns school tasks into pleasant 
privileges. 

The report of the Committee of Ten fails 
to point the pupil properly to these higher 
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institutions of learning, which are the glory 
of our country. It is indefinite on the sub- 
ject of grammar schools, and does not claim 
that the high school should reach directly to 
the college. Thisisa mistake. This chasm 
that has existed so long and has been the 
cause of depriving so many young people 
from the enjoyment of college training 
should be bridged over. And the proper way 
to accomplish this is to adjust the high 
school course in such a manner as to make 
it directly articulate between the elementary 
school and the college. This would in a 
short time double the number of those going 
to college, and besides would furnish the 
best kind of instruction for all the pupils. 

4. The fourth proposition is that the clas- 
sical course should hold firs‘ rank among all 
the courses adopted. In any well organized 
high school there will be a number of courses 
of instruction. There are seldom less than 
three, viz., the Classical, the Latin Scientific 
and the English Course. Wherever the 
number of pupils permits, these may easily 
be expanded into five or more courses by 
means ofelections. For instance, there may 
be a classical course with Greek and one 
without Greek. Then there may be a Latin 
Scientific and an English Scientific course, 
and an English course’ pureand simple, and 
one with the branches of the Business De- 
partment added. But whatever the charac- 
ter and number of courses may be, the clas- 
sical course should stand at the head of them 
all. And this position should not be simply 
one of courtesy, but it should be recog- 
nized as the des¢ by the educational forces of 
this country. It certainly furnishes the best 
training for the pupil, and in the way of 

reparatory work points to the most beauti- 

ul temple of learning. There is no doubt 
but that for the purpose of developing habits 
of study, accuracy and thinking power the 
classical courses excel all others. Eventhe 
upil who desires tostudy phonography and 
kkeeping will succeed better if he has 
studied Latin for several years. 

5. My fifth proposition is that there 
should be no options below the high school, 
and in the high school as few as possible. 
There must be some, but the entire subject 
requires the greatest care. Unless special 
attention is given to the subject by some 
competent authority, the privilege will ofien 
be exercised to the disadvantage of the 
pupil. Pupils are not generally able to 
make the decision, nor are they always 
guided by proper motives. And parents 
are frequently less able than the pupils. 

It will be found advantageous to have 
very few options the first year. The classi- 
cal course and the Latin Scientific may be 
the same during the whole year, and so may 
the English and the Business courses. 
After pupils have been in high school at 
least one year, a few elections may be made 
to advantage in individual cases. At the 
end of the second year elections may be 
made more generally, and the several courses 
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may begin to differentiate. The better way 
is however not to have many special options, 
but to have a number of distinct courses, 
and to have the pupils elect between them. 

It would be proper to discuss in this con- 
nection also the correlation of studies—that 
is the order and arrangement of studies as 
well as the amount of time to be consumed 
0 week by each of them. It is impossible 

owever in the short time allotted me to 
treat this subject. In passing we might 
say, however, that the languages and 
m ithematics should recite not less than four 
times a week, and the sciences not less than 
three times. Most of this work belongs to 
the details of the course, and cannot be 
treated here in detail. 

The propositions, however, which I have 
submitted are fundamental. Whoever ac- 
cepts them accepts a certain line of thought 
that will serve as a guide in outlining the 
course of study under consideration. Those 
who will not accept them will follow a dif- 
ferent guide, and will reach different con- 
clusions, and as a result will lead the pupils 
along different lines from those here given. 
I believe, however, that I am right in each 
and all of my principles, and accordingly 
present this outline in detail. Before sub- 
mitting the outline by years, however, it 
may not be out of place to present a list of 
subjects, or what might be called a bill of 
fare of the mental pabulum under consider- 
ation. These subjects may be arranged in 
a number of distinct groups. Science has 
reduced them to four, giving each one a dis- 
tinct educational value. ‘We use five groups 
merely for the sake of more detailed explan- 
ation, as follows: 

1. English Literature—Expression, Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Composition, Etymology. 

2. Languages—Latin, Greek, German and 
French, 

a. Latin—Grammar, Reader, 
its equivalent, Virgil and Cicero. 

6. Greek—Grammar, Reader, Xenophon, 
Homer. 

c. German and French, at least two years, 

3. Mathematics—Algebra, Geometry, Tri- 
gonometry and Arithmetic. 

4. Science—Physiology, Botany, Zoélogy, 
Physical Geography, Physics and Chem- 
istry. This outs include laboratory work 
in both Physics and Chemistry. 

5. History — Greece, Roman, 


Cesesar or 


England, 
American History and Civil Government. 
esides these. there should be instruction 
by specialists in Music, Drawing, Physical 
Culture and Manual Training. No pnpil 
should be excused from music except for 


cause. Drawing schools should be compul- 
sory for at least two years. Physical culture 
should be compulsory, while Manual Train- 
ing may be optional. In order to indicate 
the order or sequence of the different studies, 
and to show more fully what studies should 
be regarded compulsory and what elective, 
the following schedule is presented: 

First Year—Prescribed Studies: English, 
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Algebra, Arithmetic, History, Physiology. 
Elective: Latin and English Grammar. 

Seeond Year—Prescribed : English, Alge- 
bra, Geometry, History. Elective: Latin, 
Greek, Zoélogy, Botany, Physics, Book- 
keeping. 

hird Year—Prescribed: English, Geom- 
etry, History, Rhetoric. Elective: Latin, 
Greek, German, French, Physical Geogra- 
raphy, Botany, Physics, Chemistry, Book- 
keeping, Phonography. 

“ourth Year—Prescribed: English Litera- 
ture, English Grammar, Civil Government. 
Elective: Latin, Greek, German, French, 
Chemistry, Biology, Book-keeping, Phonog- 
raphy, Psychology, Trigonometry and 
Arithmetic. 

Composition in some form should be com- 
pulsory for four years, and Declamation for 
at least three. 

This outline is made on the basis of three 
regular courses, viz.: the Classical, the 
Latin Scientific, and Business Course, with 
modifications of the last two. This really 
gives us five distinct courses, and on that 


account the number of electives is so large. ~ 


It should be understood that if a pupil 
chooses the Classical course Latin is not an 
elective study, and if he chooses the Latin 
Scientific, Latin and the regular science 
studies are prescribed and no longer optional. 
The same is true with the Business Course, 
and it will be seen that the number of 
purely elective studies is very small indeed. 

Before closing I desire to make what may 
be termed a plea for the study of English 
Grammar, Arithmetic and U. S. History in 
the high school. These are all grammar 
school studies, and there are many who 
claim that they should be finished in that 

trade. However much this may be desired 
or the sake of simplifying school work, it 
is absolutely impossible to do so. The 
minds of our grammar school pupils are not 
sufficiently mature to master the more diffi- 
cult parts of these studies. It would be far 
better to have them begin Latin and Alge- 
bra, and master the simpler steps of these, 
than to attempt an impossibility. 

Of course Arithmetic can be very much 
abridged. But should high school gradu- 
ates go forth with an abridged course in 
arithmetic? Some will wish to teach, or go 
to a normal school, and they need more. 
Even those who expect to enter business 
need a little more than a grammar school 
training in this subject. Besides the prac- 
tical there is a scholastic side to this ques- 
tion. The same is true of English grammar. 
The pupils need its practical application all 
through the high school. But as far as it is 
the Science of Language, it becomes all the 
more important. 

The same argument holds in regard to 
American history. The pupils of our 
grammar schools can study the stories and 
fact work of our history, but their minds are 
too immature to study history in its real 
sense. Therefore American history should 





be a prescribed study in about the /hird year 
of our high schools, and should be pursued 
the entire year both ixzfensive/y and exten- 
sively. It has both a practical and an educa- 
tional value, and in addition it would pre- 
pare the pupil for the study of Civil Govern- 
ment, which is one of the most important 
in the entire curriculum. 

There are other points of interest that 
should be discussed in this connection. For 
instance, the study of literature in such a 
manner as to inculcate a taste for good 
reading—learning to write the English 
language fluently and correctly; and we 
might particularly discuss with propriety 
the adjustment of a high school course in 
such a way as to secure the best possible 
training for all the pupils. But we will not 
trespass any longer on your time. Let us 
not forget that this subject is far-reachin 
in its importance and encumbered wit 
many difficulties. There are many things 
connected with it on which edncators will 
differ. In some minor details even the en- 
vironments are important factors. How- 
ever, in regard to the main features of a 
high school course there should be no dif- 
ference of opinion. The American high 
school should stand for something definite, 
and if this is to be so, it must be accom- 
plished by means of a standard course of 
study. 

Supt. Atreus Wanner, York: Why can- 
not a three years’ course in Latin, Greek, 
Algebra, Geometry, and other essentials 
be made to prepare pupils for College? 
The fourth year overlaps some of the 
college work, without any gain of time or 
special strength in attainments. 

Supt. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville: We 
have only a three years’ course, and our 
pupils go to any of the colleges. If the 
grammar school does its work well, three 
years will be enough. Our grammar 
pupils go as far as quadratics in algebra, 
finish arithmetic, United States history, 
etc., before entering the High School. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown: There 
are two things in connection with the 
high school course of study for which I 
plead: viz., a well-rounded and _ thor- 
oughly completed grammar course, and 
the largest possible choice in high school 
work and courses of study by individual 
students. The school, whether of ele- 
mentary or advanced grade, exists for the 
benefit of the child, and for his highest 
development as an individual all systems 
of management and courses of study 
must be adapted. The step from the 
grammar to the high school is an im- 
portant and a decided one for the pupil. 
Below the high school, he is under the 
immediate control and direction of the 
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individual teacher. Habits of study and 
lines of character are developed largely 
through the personality and efficiency of | 
that one teacher. When he steps over 
into the high school, he comes under the 
instruction of a number of teachers, each 
of whom requires certain work to be done 
largely outside of the school or class- 
room. If the pupil has not acquired the 
power of self-help, of careful investigation 
along the lines of required study and 
work, he is either lost to the high school 
after a period of hopeless and aimless 
drifting, or else brings the high school 
teacher to the necessity of using grammar 
school work and elementary school 
methods in the development of habits 
and power in the preparation of lessons. 
The high school, therefore, should re- 
ceive into its ranks pupils sufficiently 
matured in scholastic attainments and in 
power of self-help to enable them to do 
legitimate high school work. Many so- 
called four year high school courses of 
study are really not such, because the 
first or even the second year has much 
work that properly belongs to the gram- 
mar school. Let the course below the 
high school be rounded up by the com- 
pletion of the common school branches, 


the elements of algebra, book-keeping, 
state history and civics, and a carefully 
selected line of literary reading and 
study, and pupils will then be able to 
begin high school work prepared for the 
conditions as they usually obtain in high 


school manageinent. Optional courses 
of study in the high school are a recog- 
nized necessity in every city of varied 
interests and needs. As a matter of 
course, the larger number of pupils in the 
high school the greater the range of 
varied courses of study. Small schools 
must content themselves with one gen- 
eral course; but as the school grows it 
may very properly open the way to the 
special wants of students and develop 
college preparatory, normal, commercial, 
and technical courses; all these to start 
from a common basis during the first 
years of the course, but growing more 
distinct as the pupils approach to higher 
or senior classes. ‘This line of develop- 
ment will I believe make our high schools 
not only most helpful to the community, 
but secure in them at the same time 
more thorough work, because of definite 
and limited work for each student. 

Supt. J. B. Richey, New Brighton: 
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There are in Pennsylvania 240 high 
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schools, 77 of which give four years’ 
training. In Massachusetts there are 
260 high schools, of which 206 give four 
years’ training. In Pennsylvania there 
are 1,100,000 school children, and in 
Massachusetts 500,000. So 95 per cent. 


| of the school population of Massachusetts 
| have access to high school privileges, and 


only 25 per cent. in Pennsylvania. Our 
State will never rise in the scale of edu- 
cation until it secures legislation compell- 
ing all high schools to give a four years’ 
course. 

Several other speakers continued the 
discussion for some time, after which the 
committees reported. 


NOMINATIONS. 

The Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following list of officers for 
next session, which was adopted: 

President —Supt. Addison Jones, 
Chester. 

Vice-President—Supt. J. I. 
Mawr. 

Secretary—Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss. Mead- 
ville. 

7 veasurer—Supt. C. E. Kauffman, Tyrone. 

Executive Committee — Supts. R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster; J. M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
Barre; Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


The same Committee was charged with 
the selection of a place of meeting next 
year, and reported in favor of Philadel- 
phia, which was agreed to. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The Treasurer reported as follows, 

which was on motion approved: 


Balance from last year 
Receipts this year . . 


West 
Robb, Bryn 


$10.70 
18 00 


$28.70 


Expenses of session 10.00 


Balance. . Tee 
The copy of the resolutions disappeared 
in the haste of adjournment, and we have 
not been able to reproduce them. The 
resolutions on seven months’ term, dis- 
tribution of appropriation and against its 
reduction, adopted by Directors’ Conven- 
tion, were endorsed; the spelling reform 
resolution referred to committee, was 
adopted; also the usual resolutions of 
thanks. 
The Convention then adjourned finally. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


The following is a list of those present, 
from the Secretary’s roll: 
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City and Borough Superintendents—John 
Morrow, Allegheny; Francis D. Raub, Allen- 
town; D. S. Keith, Altoona; George W. Twit- 
myer, Bethlehem; E. E. Miller, Bradford; 
Louise D. Baggs, Bristol; S. B. Shearer, Car- 
lisle; Samuel Gelwix, Chambersburg; Daniel 
Fleisher, Columbia; A. D. Colegrove, Corry; 
Lemuel O. Foose, Harrisburg; David A. Har- 
man, Hazleton; John C. Kendall, Homestead; 
Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon; J. M. Berkey, 
Johnstown; R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; Cyrus 
Boger, Lebanon; John A. Robb, Lock Haven; 
J. I. Robb, Lower Merion Twp.; William N. 
Ehrhart, Mahanov City: Frank J. Noonan, 
Mahanoy Twp; Henry V. Hotchkiss, Mead- 
ville: H. H. Weber, Middletown; Lewis A. 
Beardsley, Milton; Samuel H. Dean, Mt. Car- 
mel; John W. Griffiths, Nanticoke; J. B. Richey, 
New Brighton; J. W. Canon, New Castle; James 
A. Dewey, Newport Twp.: Joseph K. Gotwals, 
Norristown; O. H. Warnock, North Huntingdon 
Twp.; Harry F. Leister, Phoenixville; George 
J. Luckey, Pittsburg; William W. Rupert, 
Pottstown; B. F. Patterson Pottsville; Eben- 
ezer Mackey, Reading; J. W. Cooper, Shenan- 
doah; L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; C. D. Ober- 
dorf, Sunbury; C. E. Kauffman, Tvrone; Addi- 
son Jones, West Chester; James M. Coughlin, 
Wilkesbarre; Charles Lose, Williamsport; Atreus 
Wanner, York. 

County Superintendents—Samuel Hamilton, 
Allegheny; Frank P. Bye, Chester; R. M. Mc- 
Neal, Dauphin; A. G. C. Smith, Delaware; 
Thomas M. Morrison, Erie; J. C. Taylor, Lacka- 
wanna; John W. Snoke, Lebanon; J. G. Becht, 
Lycoming: Ira Shipman, Northumberland; 
Anna Bodler, Potter; F. R. Hall, Washington. 

Normal Principals—Geo. M. Philips, West 
Chester; E. O. Lyte, Millersville; Geo. M. D. 
Eckels, Shippensburg; D. J. Waller, Jr., In- 
diana. 

State Depariment—State Supt N.C Schaeffer, 
Deputies Henry Houck and J. Q. Stewart. 

Visitors—G. D. Robb, Principal High School, 
Altoona; A. J. Harbaugh, Supervising Principal, 
Hanover; Prof. Benedict, State College. There 
were other educators present, whose names 
were not reported to the Secretary as requested 
by the Chair. All were invited to the privilege 
of the floor. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: VI. 





N his paper on “‘ Literature in Schools,”’ 
elsewhere in this issue of 7he Journal, 
Supt. Addison Jones speaks of good mem- 
ory work as an essential! feature of literary 
training in schools. We continue the 
series of memory selections in as complete 
form as the crowded condition of our col- 
umns will permit : 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
“Will you walk into my parlor?” said the 
spider to the fly! 
“°Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you 
did spy; 
The way into my parlor is up a winding stair, 
And I’ve got many curious things to show 
you when you're there.” 
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“Oh! no, no,’’ said the little fly, ‘‘to ask me is 
in vain, 
For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er 
come down again.”’ 


‘*T’m sure you must be weary with soaring up 
so high; 
Will you rest uron my little bed ?’’ said the 
spider to the fly. 
‘‘There are pretty curtains drawn around, the 
sheets are fine and thin, 
And if you'd like to rest awhile, I’ll snugly 
tuck you in.” 
‘*Oh! no, no,’’ said the little fly, ‘‘for I’ve often 
heard it said, 
They never, never wake again, who sleep 
upon your bed.”’ 


Said the cunning spider to the fly, ‘‘ Dear 
friend, what can I do, 

To prove the warm affection I've always felt 
for vou? 

I have within my pantry good store of all 
that's nice, 

I'm sure you're very welcome, will you please 
to take a slice ?”’ 

‘Oh! no, no,’’ said the litle fly; ‘‘ kind sir, 

that cannot be; 

I’ve heard what’sin your pantry, and I do not 
wish to see.”’ 


“‘Sweet creature,’”’ said the spider, ‘‘ you’re 
witty and you're wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how 
brilliant are your eyes! 
I have a little looking-glass upon my parlor 
shelf; 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall 
behold yourself.”’ 
**I thank you, gentle sir.’’ she said, ‘‘ for what 
you please to say; 
And bidding you good morning now, I’ll call 
another day.’’ 


The spider turned him round about, and went 
into his den, 

For well he knew the silly fly would soon 
come back again; 

So he wove a subiie web, in a little corner sly, 

And set his table ready, to dine upon the fly; 

Then went he to his door again, and merrily 
did sing, 

“Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the pearl 

and silver wing; 

Your robes are green and purple, there's a 
crest upon your head, 

Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but 
mine are dull as lead.” t 


Alas! alas! how very soon this silly little fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came 
slowly flitting by; 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near 
and nearer drew, 

Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green 
and purple hue. 

Thinking cnly of her crested head, poor fool- 
ish thing! at last 

Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely 
held her fast. 

He dragged her up his winding stair, into his 
dismal den, 

Within his little parlor,—but she ne’er came 
down again! 


All 
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And now, dear little children, who may this 
story read, 

To idle, silly, flattering words, I pray you 
ne’er give heed; 

Unto an evil counsellor close heart, and ear, 
and eye, 

And a lesson from this fable take, of the 
spider and the fly. 

Mary Howitt. 


BUSY LIVES. 


Busy lives, like running water, are gen- 
erally pure. Nothing will do more to 
improve the looks than sunshine in the 
heart. Endeavor to keep your life in the 
sunshine—the shadows will catch it soon 
enough. Acchild’s mind is often much 
like a piece of white paper upon which 
anything may be written. Don’t blot it. 
Those who have the “‘ best times’’ when 
they are young begin the soonest to nurse 
their rheumatism. Happy is he who has 
learned this one thing—to do the plain 
duty of the moment quickly and cheer- 
fully, whatever it may be. If you want 
knowledge, you must toil for it; if you 
want food, you must toil for it; and if 
pleasure, you must toil for it. ‘Til is 
the law. Pleasure comes through toil, 
and not by self-indulgence. When one 


gets to love work his life should be happy 


and useful. Therefore learn toenjoy your 
work. ‘‘ Triumph and toil are twins.’’ 
March 7. 
HAPPINESS. 


O Happiness, our being’s end and aim! 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content! whate’er thy 
name; [sigh, 

That something still which prompts th’ eternal 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O’erlooked, seen double, by the fool and wise; 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropped below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 

Fair opening to some court’s propitious shrine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 

Twin’d with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield 

Or reaped in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows? Where grows it not? 
our toil, 

We ouglit to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fixed to no spot is Happiness sincere; 

Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere; 

Tis never to be bought, but always free; [thee. 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John, dwells with 


Ask of the learn'd the wav? Thelearn’d are blind: 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease; 
Those call it Pleasure, and Contentment these, 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 
Or, indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in everything, or doubt of all. 


If vain 


Who thus define it, say they more or less 

Than this,— that Happiness is Happiness? 
Take Nature's path, and mad opinions leave; 
All states can reach it, and all hands conceive. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: V1. 
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Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 

There needs but thinking right and mearing well 

And, mourn our various portions as we please, 

Equal is common sense and common ease. 

Remember, man, ‘‘ The universal cause 

Acts not by partial, but by general laws.’ 

And makes what ‘* Happiness "* we justly call, 

Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

Order is heaven’s first law; and this confessed, 

Some are, and must be greater than the rest, 

More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 

That such are happier, shocks all common sense, 

Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness. 

But mutual wants this happiness increase; 

All Nature's difference keeps all Nature's peace. 

Alexander Pope. 

REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR. 


Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, while the evil days come. 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them; 
while the sun, or the light, or the moon, 
or the stars, be not darkened, nor the 
clouds return after the rain: in the day 
when the keepers of the house shall trem- 
ble, and the strong men shall bow them- 
selves, and the grinders cease because 
they are few, and those that look out of 
the windows be darkened, and the doors 
shall be shut in the streets, when the 
sound of the grinding is low, and he shall 
rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters of music shall be brought low; 
also when they shall be afraid of that 
which is high, and fears shall be in the 
way, and the almond tree shall flourish, 
and the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
and desire shall fail ; because man goeth 
to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets: or ever the silver cord 
be loosed, or the gulden bowl be broken, 
or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was: and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.—L£cclesiastes. March rq. 


NOBILITY. 


True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 

We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right ; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren ; 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 


’ 
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’Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to Glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

That nothing’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in -nets ; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing ; and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Thro envy, thro malice, thro hating, 
Against the world early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating— 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth ; 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 


Alice Cary. 


SPRING, 


The spring—she is a blesséd thing ! 
She is the mother of the flowers, 

She is the mate of birds and bees, 

The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 


The merry children, when they see 
Her coming by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
They shout beside the cottage door, 
And run to meet her night and morn. 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
Peeping the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest fragrant thing 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wild-bird’s song. 


The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth ; 

The skies are blue, the air is warm, 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth. 


The agéd man is in the field ; 

The maiden ’mong her garden flowers ; 
The sons of sorrow and distress 

Are wandering in forgetfulness 

Of wants that fret and care that lowers. 


She comes with more than present good, 
With joys to store for future years, 
From which, in striving crowds apart, 
The bowed in spirit, bruised in heart, 
May glean up hope with grateful tears. 


Up! let us to the fields away, 

And breathe the fresh and balmy air; 
The bird is building in the tree, 

The flower has opened to the bee, 

And health, and love, and peace are there. 


Mary Howitt. 
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THE HOLY ONE. 


Hast thou not known? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, faint- 
eth not, neither is weary? There is no 
searching of his understanding. He giv- 
eth power to the faint ; and to them that 
have no might he increaseth strength. 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fall: 
but they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall run, 
and not be weary ; they shall walk, and 
not faint.—/saiah. March 2r. 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 


A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was 
dearth of woman’s tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him, while his life- 
blood ebbed away, 

And bent with pitying glances, to hear what he 
might say. 

The dying soldier faltered, as he took that 
comrade’s hand, 

And he said, ‘‘I never more shall see my own, 
my native land; 

Take a message, and a token, to some distant 
friends of mine, [Rhine. 

For I was born at Bingen,—fair Bingen on the 


**Tell my brothers and companions, when they 
meet and crowd around, 

To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant 
vineyard ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, and, when 
the day was done, 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale beneath 
the setting sun; 

And, ’mid the dead and dying, were some 
grown old in wars,— 

The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the 
last of many scars; 

And some were young, and suddenly beheld 
life’s morn decline, 

And one had come from Bingen,—fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 

** Tell my mother that her other sons shall com- 
fort her old age; la cage. 

For I was aye atruant bird that thought his home 


| For my father was a soldier, and even asa child 


My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of strug- 
gles fierce and wild; 

And when he died, and left us to divide his 
scanty hoard, 

I let them take whate’er they would, but kept 
my father’s sword; 

And with boyish love I hung it where the bright 
light used to shine, 

On the cottage wall at Bingen,—calm Bingen 
on the Rhine. 

‘Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob 
with drooping head, 

When the troops come marching home again, 
with glad and gallant tread, 

But to look upon them proudly, with a calm 
and steadfast eye, [to die; 

For her brother was a soldier too, and not afraid 
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And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in 
my name 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame, 

And hang the old sword in its place (my father’s 
sword and mine), 

For the honor of old Bingen,—dear Bingen on 
the Rhine. 


“‘There’s another, —not a sister—in the happy 
days gone by 

You'd have known her by the merriment that 
sparkled in her eye; 

Too innocent for coquetry,—too fond for idle 
scorning,— 

O friend, I fear the lightest heart makes some- 
times heaviest mourning! 

Tell her the last night of my life, (for ere the 
moon be risen 

My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of 
prison, ) 

I dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow 
sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen,—fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 

“‘T saw the blue Rhine sweep along; I heard, or 
seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing, in chorus 
sweet and clear; [hill, 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting 

The echoing chorus sounded, through the even- 
ing calm and still; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we 
passed with friendly talk 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well- 
remembered walk! [ mine,— 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in 

But we’ll meet no more at Bingen,—loved 
Bingen on the Rhine.”’ 

His trembling voice grew faint and hoarse, his 
grasp was childish wegk, 

His eyes put on a dying look,—he sighed, and 
ceased to speak; 

His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of 
life had fled.— ~ [dead! 

The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was 

And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly 
she looked down 

On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody 
corpses strewn; 

Yes, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale 
light seemed to shine, 

As it shone on distant Bingen,—fair Bingen on 
the Rhine. Caroline E.. Norton, 


THE BROKEN WING. 


In front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown wing in her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And the sheen of the sun upon that. 


Thro the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 
But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 
The organ rol's down its great anthem, 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 
But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 


The voice of the curate is gentle : 

‘‘ No sparrow shall fall to the ground ;”’ 

But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 
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THE BEATITUDES. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness : for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God. Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 


for great is your reward in heaven : for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you. 


March 28. 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 
Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;— 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuiug, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
Hl. W. Longfellow. 
April 5.—‘‘ The Boys’ (Holmes) and “‘Endur- 
ing Influence,’’ are omitted for lack of space. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


—— 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 





DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, MARCH 10, 1899. 


To The County Superintendent: 

Dear Sir: The forty-third section of an 
Act of Assembly approved the eighth day of 
May, 1854, entitled ‘‘ An Act for the r gula- 
tion and continuance of a System of Educa- 
tion by Common Schools.’’ requires official 
notice to be given of the time and place for 
holding the triennial convention of school 
directors, for the purpose of electing County 
Superintendents of Schools in the several 
counties of the State. County Superintend- 
ents are hereby directed to give such public 
notice as is required by the act referred to, 
for holding a convention of the school 
directors of the county, on the first Tuesday 
of May next, toelect a County Superintend- 
ent for the regular term of three years, as 
provided by law. 

On page 350 of School Laws and Decis- 
ions, edition of 1897, will be found the 
proper form of notice to be published for 
three consecutive weeks in two weekly news- 
papers of the county. Insert in the public 
notice to be given, the Aour at which the 
convention of directors shall assemble on 
Tuesday, the second day of May. 

You will please report to this office the 
names of the two papers in which you have 
authorized the notices to appear, and request 
the pub ishers to send receipfed bills for the 
publication of the same to this Department. 

Very respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


tte 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 








In the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION, 





RBOR Day has long since become more 

than aname. Since the idea was first 
inaugurated of setting apart a day upon 
which to systematically plant trees and 
Shrubs, and thus, in part at least, reclaim 
the plains and waste-lands of our great 
country, it has steadily grown from a senti- 
ment to a duty and a pleasure. 

State after state has joined in the great 
work, until to-day millions of trees and 
shrubs silently commend the wisdom of this 
course, adding beauty and comf rt to our 
homes and cities, and greatly increasing the 
wealth of our State. 

In our Commonwealth, highways have 
been improved, public parks ard school 
grounds beautified, and great strides have 
been made toward permanently repairing 





the injury caused by a too rapid destruction 
of our forests. 

In order that a work so successful and 
beneficent may not be overlooked, and that 
our citizens, both young and old, may con- 
tinue to contribute their share in this great 
movement, I, William A. Stone, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 
accordance with law, do hereby designate 
and proclaim Friday, the seventh day of 
April, and Friday, the twenty eighth day 
of April, A. D. 1899, to be observed as Arbur 
Days throughout the Commonwealth. 

Two days are set apart for the observance 
of Arbor Day. Inasmuch as the climatic 
conditions may render one of these days 
more favorable for the purpose intended 
than the other, the selection is left with the 
citizens of the various sections of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State at the City of Harrisburg, this 
eighteenth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-nine, and of the Commonwealth the 
one hundred and twenty third. 

WILLIAM A. STONE. 
By the Governor: 
W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


— 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE following are the dates for the an- 
nual examinations at the several State 
Normal Schools: 

Tuesday, June 6th, 9a. m.—West Chester. 

Tuesday, June 13th, 9 a. m.—Clarion and 
Slippery Rock. 

Wednesday, June 14, 9 a. m.—Mansfield. 

Monday, June igth, 9 a. m.—Indiana, 
Edinboro, East Stroudsburg, Bloomsburg. 

Wednesday, June 21st, 9 a. m.—California, 
Lock Haven, Shippensburg, Kutztown, and 
Millersville. 


-— 


PAYMENT OF DIRECTORS. 


An Act providing for the payment of school directors 
for attending the triennial convention for the election 
of county superintendent, and for the punishment of 
candidates who pay directors’ expenses. 

Seclion 7. Be it enacted, &c., That hereafter 
school directors of this Commonwealth who 
shall attend the triennial convention of directors 
for the purpose of electing a county superin- 
tendent, as provided by act of May eighth, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, shal! 
receive one dollar each, and, in addition, the 
sum of three cents for every mile necessary to 
be traveled in going to and returning from the 
place where the election shall be held, the 
amount to be paid by the school treasurers of 
the respective districts on the proper vouchers, 
and the account to be audited as other ex- 
penses. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, that it 
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shall be deemed a misdemeanor for any candi- 
date for the office of county superintendent to 
pay or cause to be paid, directly or indirectly, 
any part of the expenses of any director who 
shall attend the triennial convention, and on 
conviction thereof such candidate shall be fined 
asum not less than fifty nor more than three 
hundred dollars, at the discretion of the court. 
Approved—the 18th day of March, A. D. 1899. 
WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the act of the General Assembly, No. 8. 
W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


IN VIEW OF THE APPROACHING ELECTION OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
HE Superintendents of Schools are to be 
elected on Tuesday, the 5th of May next, 
in all the counties of the Commonwealth, and 
in all cities, boroughs and townships having 
five thousand inhabitants, that desire to elect 
such officers Scarcely any other election should 
so deeply enlist the interest of the people. We 
can afford bad government anywhere else bet- 
ter than in respect to our schools. Good schools 
make good citizens, and good citizens are neces- 
sary to the very existence of a state. Pennsyl- 
vania has over 1,000,coo children in her com- 
mon schools, and more than $10,000,000 are 
annually expended for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them, Whether these children shall be 
well instructed or otherwise, whether this vast 
sum of money shall be well or ill-applied, will 
depend in good measure upon the officers placed 
over the schools at the coming elections. Let 
whole communities see that the best men are 
chosen. 

County conventions of Diréctors will be 
called to assemble at the respective county 
seats by the County Superintendents now in 
office. The best place for meeting is generally 
the Court House. City and borough conven- 
tions will be called by the proper board of di- 
rectors or controllers in the manner prescribed 
by law, in their usual place of meeting. The 
directors of cities and boroughs that elect super- 
intendents of their own cannot take part in the 
county conventions The law does not say at 
what hour the conventions shall assemble, and 
the local authorities calling the conventions 
must fix it to suit local circumstances. One 
o’clock p. m. is generally adopted as the most 
suitable hour. It is proper for tke directors of 
cities and boroughs entitled to elect a superin- 
tendent, but not now having one, to determine 
the question whether they will elect such an 
officer, at a preliminary meeting. 

The convention should organize by electing 
a president and secretary. Vice president and 
assistant secretaries may be elected, if desired. 
County Superintendents generally have in their 
possession full lists of the members of the dif- 
ferent boards of directors in their respective 
counties: and when this is the case, a list with 
the districts properly designated should be 
handed to the president of the convention. It 
should be read, in order that all errors may be 
corrected, and that it may be known who are 
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present. If the county superintendent cannot 
furnish a list of the directors, some one from 
each district represented should hand to the 
president the names of the directors in his dis- 
trict, from which the secretary should prepare 
a roll, and this, when called, will show who are 
present In voting the name of each director 
must be distinctly called, and his vote recorded: 
that is, the vote must be taken by yeas and mays, 
It requires not only a majority of the directors 
voling, but of those present, to elect a superin- 
tendent. 

Knowing who are members, the convention 
is prepared to fix the salary of the office of 
county superintendent for the coming term of 
three years. It will be found best in nearly 
every case to fix the salary before electing the 
officer. If several sums are named, the vote 
shall be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
majority of directors do not vote for that sum, 
then the vote should be taken upon the next 
highest, and so on, until some sum receives a 
majority vote. This done, candidates for super- 
intendent can be nominated and voted for, until 
some one receives a majority. 

The president and secretary must make out 
and sign the certificate of election, and forward 
it to this department. Blanks for this purpose 
will be placed in the hands of the several county 
superintendents and the secretaries of school 
boards in all the county towns. 

The following questions should receive care- 
ful consideration at the hands of the members 
of a convenlion about to elect a Superintendent 
of Schools: What qualifications should a super- 
intendent of schools possess? and What salary 
Should be paid him ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said 
that such a superintendent should possess cer- 
tain physical qualifications. No one can prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the office who is not 
in the enjoyment of general good health. Es- 
pecially is this the case with county superin- 
tendents who have to visit schools in rural dis- 
tricts, and are consequently much exposed. 

Intellectual qualifications.—As a test of in- 
tellectual qualifications, the law renders any 
one ineligible to the office of superintendent 
who does not possess one of the following doc- 
uments: A diploma from a college legally em- 
powered to grant a literary degree; a diploma 
or State certificate issued by the authorities of a 
State Normal Si hool; a professional or perma- 
nent certificate, issued at least oue year prior to 
the election; a certificate of competency from 
the State Superintendent, or a commission as a 
county, city or borough superintendent. In ad- 
dition to the intellectual qualifications usually 
indicated by the possession of docuiments like 
the above named, a superintendent of schools 
should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good 
speaker, a man of tact and marked administra- 
tive ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no per- 
son shall be eliyible to the office ‘* unless he has 
a sound moral character.’’ The very letter of 
the law should in this respect be adhered to, 
and will be, so far as the Department is con- 
cerned. Nor isit sufficient for a superintendent 
of schools to be guiltless of any gross ‘‘ immior- 
ality.’’ He sbould be a positive worker for good; 
if possible, he should have all the moral quali- 
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ties implied in the noble expression, ‘‘a Chris- 
tian gentleman.”’ 

Professional Qualifications.—It is provided in 
the law, that a person cannot hold the office of 
superintendent of schools unless ‘‘he has had 
successful experience within three years of the 
time of his election.’’ The spirit of this provi- 
sion is that a superintendent must be a profes- 
sional teacher—not a lawyer, doctor, minister, 
or a member of some other profession, desiring 
to hold the office until a way opens to engage 
in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools be- 
longs to the teachers; it has to do with teachers, 
and should always be filled by a teacher. If 
directors can find in a county a teacher of exper- 
ience, devoted to his profession, who attends 
educational meetings, who reads works on teach- 
ing, who advocates common schools, who, like 
Richter, ‘‘ loves God and little children;’’ who, 
in short, is something of an enthusiast in his 
work—he is the man to make superiutendent of 
the work of education, even though he has not 
been to college. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal sala- 
ries. Their work, when well done, is both deli- 
cate and difficult. Good officers can hardly be 
paid too much, and we had better have none at 
allthan poorones. The judges of our courtsand 
other county officers in many counties receive 
generous salaries; why should not well-qualified 
superintendents of schools be as liberally paid? 
In view of the whole subject, school directors 
are most earnestly advised /o elect as — 
tendents the very best men in their several coun- 
ties whose services can be obtained; have it un- 
derstood that they are to devole their whole time 
to the work of the office; and then pay them well 
Sor what they are required todo, It is in this 
way, and in this way only, that the office can ac- 
complish the greatest good of which it is capable. 


OATH OF OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE following is the proper form for the oath 
of office which must be taken by all County, 
City, Borough and Township Superintendents, 
before they enter upon the discharge of their 
official duties. When taken, a copy must be for- 
warded to the Department of Public Instruction 
and a copy filed in the office of the Prothonotary 
of the county in which the same is taken: 

‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that [ will 
support, obey and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, and that I will discharge the duties 
of my office with fidelity; that I have not paid 
or contributed, or promised to pay or contribute, 
either directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing, to procure my nomination or 
election, except for necessary and proper expen- 
ses expressly authorized by law: that I have not 
knowingly violated any election law of this Com- 
monwealth or procured it to be done by others 
in my behalf; that I will not knowingly receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money or other valu- 
able thing for the performance or non-perform- 
ance of any act or duty pertaining to my office, 
other than the compensation allowed by law.”’ 

[Signed] A B 

Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before 

me, , Judge of the Court of Com- 











mon Pleas of said county (or Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction, as the case may be), the 

day of ———,, 18—. a 

ELLCTION OF CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALL cities, boroughs or townships having a 
population of 5 ooo or more are entitled to elect 
and have commissioned a city, borough or town- 
ship superintendent of schools. No argument 
need be presented here to prove that such an 
officer, or some equivalent agency, is absolutely 
essential to the efficient working of a system of 
graded schools, giving employment to a number 
of teachers. 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a city, borough or township superintendent 
are called in a different manner from those con- 
vened for the purpose of electing a county 
superintendent. In cities or boroughs where 
the superintendency has been in operation, the 
meeting is called on the first Tuesday in May, 
by the President of the Board of his own mo- 
tion; and in cities and boroughs where the su- 
perintendency has not been in operation, a pre- 
liminary meeting is called by the President of 
the Board, upon the request of a certain number 
of directors, at which the question of electing a 
superintendent is considered; and if decided in 
the affirmative, a subsequent meeting is ap- 
pointed, as in other cases, on the first Tuesday 
in May, when the election takes place. Boards 
of directors in cities, in boroughs, and in town- 
ships that have a superintendent of their own, 
cannot take part in the election of a county 
superintendent. 

HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

COMMISSIONS to Superintendents are not 
issued for thirty days after the day of election. 
This time is allowed in order that all who deem 
a Superintendent elected by a convention of 
Directors unqualified for the office, may have 
opportunity to file their objections, and prevent 
his entering upon the discharge of its duties. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call 
the attention of Directors to the following pro- 
vision of the law. Incompetent officers have been 
commissioned because Directors were not fully 
advised as to the manner of presenting to the 
School Department objection to its being done. 

** But if objections to issuing such commission 
be made within thirty days, and such objections 
be signed, among others, by a majority of the 
members of not less than one-fifth of all the 
Schoo! Boards in the county from which such 
objections are received, and certified to, under 
oath or affirmation, by at least three of the 
signers, the Superintendent of Common Schools 
may require such evidence, under oath or affir- 
mation, in regard to the legality of the election, 
and the qualifications of the person elected 
County Superintendent, as he shall deem neces- 
sary, and then shall issue the commission to the 
person properly qualified who received the 
greatest number cf votes; and the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, when engaged in the 
investigation of objections filed against the issu- 
ing of commissions to County Superintendents, 
shall have power to issue subpoenas and to ad- 
minister oaths; and any person refusing of 
neglecting to attend, and give evidence at such 
investigation, when legally subpoenaed, shall be 
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846: 
846% 


847¢ 
847! 
8472 
8473 
8474 
8475 
$476 
8477 
8478 
8479 
8480 
8481 
8482 
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8485 
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8490 
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8492 
8493 
8494 
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8496 
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8499 
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liable to the same fines and penalties as if he 
had refused to appear and give evidence in the 
court of record, and the costs to be paid by the 
parties subpoenaing the witnesses.’ 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth 
of the Boards of Directors in any county have 
the power to keep an incompetent man out of 
the office of Superintendent, and it is hoped 
they will fearlessly exert their power whenever 
the circumstances demand it. Especially should 
this be the case whenever facts exist affecting 
the moral character of the person elected. The 
necessary papers can be drawn up and signed, 
if desirable, on the day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that ob- 
jections, to have weight in the hearing, must not 
arise from improper motives or considerations 
of any kind, but have strict reference, in the 
language of the law, ‘‘to the legality of the 
election and the qualifications of the person 
elected County Superintendent,’’ and those 
making charges must be prepared to present 
them in a regular way and prove them. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


Issued sindse December 16, 1897, to January 1, 1899 (see Penna. 
Sehool Journal, No. 11, Vol. 46.). 


Date. 


No. P. O. Address County. 


8521 Lizzie G. Crowley. Erie City 
8522 Mary Cullinan, . sn 
8523|/May L. Conley . : 
8524 Olive H. Church. ” 
8525)| Ella Cotter : “ 
8526 Elizabeth P. Carr. “ 
8527| Imogene Canfield. sie 
8528)Sara E. Fletcher . ” 
8529|Mayne E mrs. " 
8530 Nellie Gates 
8531 Matilda Ge iskell. = 
8532| Sophie Gaggin . = 
8533|\ Jessie Hamilton . 
8534/ Bertha E. Heath. - 
8535 Marg’: E.Howard - 
8536| Agnes M. Hershey * 
8537| Helen M. Kolb. . si 
8538|Emma Lutje. . . 'y 
8539! Nora I.McCarthy. o¢ 
8540/Mabel Mooney. . " 
8541 Hattie Moorhead. 
8542'Clara Marquardt. 
8543 Mary O’Dea. . . 38 
8544 Garetta H. Pierce. $6 
8545 Amanda Streck. 
8546 Kaira Sturgeon. 
8547) Lilliaw Slocum . 
8548' Edna L. Smith. . os rere ‘Bir. 
8549 Gertrude Stiles os ee ” 
8550|/Adelia C. Sims. . oe rw se 
8551 MaryShaughnessy “0 “ 
8552 Jennie Sullivan 
8553 Nel’eShaughnessy 
8554 Nette Stiles . . . 5 abi o 
8555 Susie B. Torrey . sd oe 
8556 JennieA. Torrey . 
8557/Anna Welsh. . . = i. oe 
8558'D. A. Hall. . North Hope. 
8559 Martha B. Brown. Brownsdale 
8560/Clara Graham. . |Evans City.. . es 
8561 Nettie Frazier. . |Butler. . ‘ - 
8562| Bessie Bowen... . |Evans C ity. , “6 
8563| Isaac M. Dyke. .|Butiercup. . ee 
8564, F. W. Halstead Ridcles x Roads! “ bn 
8565 Lotrie E. Hinkson Norwood Delaware 
8566 Bertha Hall. . . |Chester . .| - 
8567 Francis C. Ae . ‘Swarthmore. . | ‘ 
8568 Luella M Ambrose Gre ensburg . |Westm’land. 
aoe Frank Armour. fest Newton. + 
8570 Jennie G.Christy.” | Irwin 
8571 R. R. Dinsmore. | Parnassus . 
8572 Nettle M. Gerst . | Jeannette 
8573 Anna W. Insley - - 
8574 J. G. McGeary. Deronda. 
8575 Nena Myers . Jeannette. 
8576 W. 1. Risheberger Adamsburg 
8577 Ida R. Wardley . | Bradenville 
8578 Alice Wilson. . |Green: burg 
8579 E. L. Sweeney. Ringdale. 
8580 Norma C. Nesbit Lewisburg. 
858: Charles A.Walters Mazeppa. 
8582 Cora D. Wilson . |Hartleton . 
8583 P. A. Boyle. . Tresckow . 


a “ 
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ae Date. “ > a 
| P. O. Acdress. | County. 1898. 
8467 Willis R. Knox. 4 rang ds 
8468 E. E. Sloat | Elizabethtown P ° 
8469 Daisy Treichler . my 
8470 Ada F. Brown. . |Millersville. . i. 3 
9471 S. G. Zerfass. . .|Ephrata. .. .| 
8472 Amanda C. Miller| Cambridge. . | 
8473 Samuel B. Sauder.| New Ho ised. -| 
8474 T. E. Garber. . . |Maytown oe 
8475 Harvey E. Heller./Biukley .. . o| 
8470 A B. Set P New Danville. olf 
8477 Amos E. Kraybill. Maytown .../| 
8478 George Weaver. .|Hinkletown . . 
8479 Kate Hershey. . | Millersville. . . 
8480 Lou Kuhns . eS eee . 
8481 a ae? J. Ross.|Pequea . yl P 
8482 H Kreider. . Campbelltown - |Lebanon. . 
8483 Sallie M. Gassert. |Lebanon. .. . | 
8484 Mamie A. Mader. = 
8485 F. L. Reber. . 
8486 Gertrude M. Riegel 
8487 John L. Royer. | Reistviile sel 
8488 John N. Schaeffer. |Coheva. . 
8489 MargaretH Horne|W. Bethlehem . 
8490 Mamie L. Diehl. |Allentown. . . 
849: Aaron Greenawald| Ringers -_* 





Sutler . 
Lancaster . " 
oe 


May 


“ 


“ 
“ 


“ 


sae 
ee’ 
| 


“ 





Myerstown. . . 
Prescott. . . .| 
. Sullivan , 

l nion ees 


‘Lehigh bi 


“ 


COOOOOO OOO AABDAAADAAAADAAARAAGD 


ee iCarbon. . . 


8492 Charles B. Kern . | East Waterford. Juniata. 
8493 M.S. Esh . Pleasant View;| “ 
8494 Clara B Okeson . ys 
8495 Mary Thomas. . |Mifflintown.. . 25 
8496 Mary C. Miller. . | Pottstown . 

8497 Elias F. Flack. .  |Abington amie 
8498 Ella G. Farrell. . een Mills. . . 
8499 Fannie Conle Lansdele. . . 
8500 MorrisH De aven|Frederi ck. 
8501 Emma McIntosh. Jenkintown. wal 
8502 Walter Y. Fryer 'Pottstown . . . 
8503 Christn B. Bassett! 32 oe 
8504 Mary P. Boughter| vd a, an 
8505 Irene Boyer . j 
8506 Margaret Dyer. . | e 
8507 Jerome A. Smith. |Pigeon. . 
8508 Frances C. McGill. Soe Falis . Beaver. 
8509 Adelaid Stanton . |Kane hel ig McKean. 
8510 Rose F. King. . . | Port Allegheny. | = 
8511 Ed. Schermerhorn.|Kendall Creek . r2 

8j12 J. K. Shadman. . | Duke Centre. . ° 
8513 Winif’dL..Sherman| Kendall Creek . rs ane 
8514 H. C. Mauk. |\Hyndman. . . Bedford . 
8515 Jesse V. Avery Erie City.. . . |Erie. . 
85:6 GraceA.Bianchard Me e Sd 
517 Daisy L. Boyd. . = 

518 Anna B. Briggs. 
8stg Anna S. Buchner . 
8520 Jennie Creys. 


| onsgony 


Forest . 


“ 


“e 


ag 





8584 Euguene Kuchner.| Bowmanstown . 
8585 Emily V. Smith Houtzdale . 


8587 Eliza M. Minds. . 
2588 Lillian Klinger. . 
8589 E. S. Conley. 
8590 Mary D. Bloom . 
8591 Lizzie Ogden. . 
8592 W. P. Cornely. 
8593 J. E. Clark 
8594 A. C. Haley. . 
8595 W. F. Conley a aie 
8596 M. R. Ogden Clearfield . . 
8597 Olive C. Eastman. Pen field . ‘ 
8598 Agnes Jones. ° 
8599 G. B Haywood Russell 
8600 Elizabeth Moran. (Sheffield. 
8601 C.M. Bartholomew) Warren 
8602 Bertha Smyth . . Sheffield. 
8623 Edna C. Mead. . | Warren 
8604 Clara C Gompf. . Lancaster . . 
8605 Car’e C. Breneman 
8606 Eliz’h R.McGrann = owe 
8607 Ada M. Seliser Mercersbnrg 
8608 Mrs. Eva M Gillan id ° 
8609 HattieMcCulliough " 
8610 Annie R. Siebert . ” 
8611 c. Brown os 
8612 W. H. Hess. . 


Ramey 
Oceola Mills . ‘ 
McPherson 
Olanta. 


Madera 


Utahville 
Irvona. 


Fayetteville. ; 


| 


Clearfield . |; 


3) 


Lan 


se 


. |Clearfield. . 
8386 James M. Rowles. Glen Richey. . | 7 


“e 
“e 
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“ 
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“ 
“e 
“ 
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. |Warrer.. 
| 66 
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No. Name. P. O. Address Connty. —_ 
8013) A. Hes-. . . . Fayetteville.. . Franklin, . June 1 
86:4 H. J. Shuman. . Houum.... = rr? 
8615 Mavel K. Cline. . Urr-town. “ wie. 
6010 Hauicburkhvider. = ‘ ‘ a1 “» greali. 
$017 Mame ©. Wingest Upp r Strasburg e a. 
BOIS A.D Fuz.. . . Waynesboro ” rr 
8619 W. F. Hill. . . . Leccnburg. . . Armstrong = 
604y Agnes LC. Young. Kosston. ° = oe 
$021 (ren vieve McKean Freeport. . . 2 : 2 
bOs2 J. UY. Wolturd. . KAuianning. . = ° »: 2 
8025 janet Baird. . . McKeesport. . Allegheny .| “ 2 
804, aang RS - es a : 2 
$045 Marg'tht McClure Versailles . . . sa i 
8040 bimmak. McCleary New Brighton. Beaver. ..| ‘* to 
$077 Dora M. Wylie . Tarenum .. . Allegheny .| “ 10 
$46 Alwe Kuhn... . . Bennent . ee _ ‘ ae 
8949 Claytou W. Speer. Beacom. . . . = AS eer 
69,0 Prudence J. Scttun ‘Tarentom . . . “ a 2 
$031 Charies Wallace. Dravosburg x ies 
8052 Aunie Evans. . . Pittsburgh. . . 2 7... 2 
$933 Fred. 6. Linton . E. McKeesport. os : ~ ae 
8054 Joseph L. Engle. Beaver. .. . . Reaver. . ~~ 


$935 Anna Wulinger . Mount Pleasant. Westm'land, “* 21 
8030 Oliver FP. Medsger Jacob's Creck. . pa : 
$957 ida M Smith . . (Verry. . . . - ~ 2 
$0.6 J. A. Greer. . . . 'Birdsboro ... Berks ...| ‘* 2 
893) thom.s Jj. Zerby. Bernville. ce 


$44. ClaraM.Uriesemer rs * ” ‘ ~ 
8° « Elmer &. Squibb. Birdsboro. . - ees - on 
864: Anme VD. B ice. -" ees a oe ~~ 
6045 Mary H. Irwin. . Oxford... . . . Chester. . ** 95 
894, Lorens J. Biliott. West Chester “ | hee 
8945 M. Elizau’nCowan Aigien. . . . . 2 vet. a 
8490 Maggie E. Kex. . | Pottstown ° ss “Ss a 
8 7 Lawa M. Smitn . West Chester . . oe 
$45 ida L. lugram. . Co inne ‘ - _ 35 
$°4, Anna M. Windle. Cochranvile . . ag ae 


8420 AlidsM.Ei-cubews. Chester . . . . Delaware. . > a 
§Or4 Loursa ) hiscnbeis ee ad . , 


8922 CarolineMjackson! “ eit a “a i. @& 
8°>3 George k Jubuson Thurlow. .. . = a. : 
$024 Mary k jJuctt e - a - ‘ * 29 
8°S,/Auna K. U'Ncll . o — <0 
8920 Hcien G. Paisie . (Chester . . . . se |. 
$457 kila W. Sweency. Thurlow a * 29 
8-0 Charles J. Wils_ 0. oe = = : _ 
8%, Myrun A. Lay lor. Grover,Bra’dco. Lycoming . * 29 
8° 9 A.Mouwroe Weaver Hughesville j = ‘ 27 
46, K. L. Coilistcr. . Whue Pine . . oe a 
£694 George H. Fulmer Burling «me o 7. 
6%; C. UO. Muinor . i “ ; 27 
894 Wilham W. Stiber. Lycoming . > . ' 29 
8°", Bert 5. Buwer. . Montour-ville. * ‘. = 
82 UG. F. Getgen. . . Kauchtown Climtoa .. an 
89-7 Fred.W.Prie-tley . Kal-ton . . . . Lycoming . " 29 
$95 Eilts Williamson. Field . . . . . - a 
8 9 BlaucheG. Duscan M yolgomery. . ™ oe 
o°7- Luia I youn ‘ - . > . 27 
$97. Anuie F. Urooks . Burlingame on : 27 
84/2 Estcll. Briva - Buttonwood. . ” _ “ 29 
8°73 Ciera J Ulmer. S .iladasburg = , ae 
8974 Thomas N. Smith Opp. . . : ° eit 
$°7, Minui. M. Reed. Mahar oy City . Schuylkill ae 
89,6 Mv garetMcwuire “ ‘ .  . 
8°/7 ibercsa Bastian. os ‘ = ~ 28 
$973 E. M Macauiuy ee ‘ a 28 
8*/9 Hanuah Edwards a , a 28 
8 ~ Mury H. McAtec. o : ns 28 
p01 Aona Vo Curry Frackville. . ” 28 
$22 bliza& th Horusby M chanoy Ciry re a 
>, Joha E. Sunes Hcgin- — = ° 26 
go Jumes H. Kus-e1. Mahanoy City . - t Bet 
895, josceps U' Boyle... Gilberton. . . = . a 
$09, J no F. Arner. . lamaqia ... - ae 
8°7 Muriha Anderson, Lanscowne . . Delaware - 
§0°s Mary A. Dosk. . Wallingt rd - 29 
8% Laura L. Peuibon Burgetustown . Washington Ju'y : 
§¥> Fiera Worstell. . Hickory - “ ; r 
g°v1 Katharine Frye. . Monongahela. 7m ee 
Bev2 Halue GB. V. Criss. BE! ersville. . . “ : : 
893 Haly Wolfe West Finley . oe - r 
6°yv, Efhe L. Irussell. Cleysville . . on . i 
6O¥5 Lyd. E. Geil. . . Amuy a ™ . —_— 
go70 Maud Curry Gustonville .. _ oe 
8°77 May McEorue. . Washington . . mi r 
gov J. N. McDowell . . , > . : 
8949 J) V. Vavidson . Hickory... “ F , 
8? Geo.C.M_Cracken Fiwence. . . . a a 
§7-t Uscar V. Smith. . Eldersviile. . . ” ee. 
67-2 H. V.Gardoer. . Midway ... o : : : 
87°; Mat’aCnambordou M.Do ald. . . n a oe 
87°, U. G. Robiason . Bentieyville . . > : ied 
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No. Name. P. O. Address. County. Date 
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8705 W. R. Hawkins . Lippincout. . . |Greene. . . |July 2 
87-0 F. M. Shields.. . |Kirby. . oT S os = 8 
07-7 J. bk. Williamson. Carmichaels . o re 9 
$700 Juo.C. McCracken Bu-toria. a x co, =. 0 
&7¢9 W C. Hamson. . Wayncsburg. . 52 srs 2 
87.6 B. F. Bare. . . . Kirby . P o6 S 9 
$711 John Furguson, . New Bloomficld |Perry . - se 
6712 KE. 5. L. Soule. . | Newport ; =e e- = S 
87:3 Jessie W McKee. New Bloomfield.) ““ ...| “ 2 
87.4 Adal. Chestun . South Easton Northa’pton| “* 2 
67:5 Emma \. Hart. . |SouthBethiehem = ae 
87:0 Katie A. Devlin. - te se 
8717 JennieA Weirbach Bingen. e = S 
67:6 Minnie Zeliner. Pasion, . ‘ - - 
8719 Thos.A.Fehnecl, Jr. K ecknerville o ; = 2 
870 tra F. litick. . Island Park . oe => s 
6721 Lutherschoch. . Stone Church. m. = ~@ 
6722'W. LD. seyfried Bethlehem a = © 
8743 Franklin G Wolf. Bangor ; ed =* » 
6724 1. C. Luckey. . . Suckel. . . . . | Fayette. — § 
8725 Ma:tie E. Wright. Uniontown . . = cae § 
$720 C. H. Cuppet.. . Redstone .. . - sae § 
6747 Bertha Smuh.. . Farmington . . 5 ‘ =. § 
8725 Huldah M. Collins Uniontown. . . “3 . _ 9 
8729 J. E. Hershberger Gerstown. . . . Cambria. — © 
67,0 tuwin A. Noon, . \Conemaugh a at = 8 
873! (,eorge F. lkes. . Elon " . = saree 8 
6732 Mary Graham. . Johnstown. . . 15 ver oc 8 
8735s Minme B Craver. Ebensburg. . . - o- — © 
6734 Mergarct Lioyd.. Galluzin. .— . = ‘se > & 
8735 J. Brook Walb. . Grafton . . Huntingdon; “ 12 
673° Bruce 1. Myers. . (Shirleysburg. es 289 
6737 B F. Bigier. . Mechanicsburg. Cumberland; “ 12 
87.55 H.Carothers. . Moredale - = 20 
87.9 G. W.Shumbcrger (00d Hope . -” $2 
8749 C. H. Mumma. . Mechanicsburg - 4 oe 
674! John F. Myers. . Carlisle sae i . 29 
6742 DG M CtUouochart Dickimson . os << -. 
8743 Clara B. Garver . Roorimg Spriug.'Blair. ... = 99 
5744 Clara B. Weaver . Saxton, bed. co, “* . ~ 83 
8745 Alvert S Ritts. Aiuona City . pe eee Ad. 
674° Frank J. Heverly val o a ee oe, 
8747 Hlanche Meek as ‘> - ee 89 
8745 Carrie W. Ketler. oe ° oe a - 89 
t74y | M Ehren’eld a . = . - s3 
8/50 Lucila E. Virgling ee ooh Oh eae 43 
8751 M Jj. Wambcugh. oi oof Se akenee /8 
8752 jesse Kurchfield. = es - = ae 
8753 MinnieF Stockton es : eae Be 
6724 M Cassell ‘ e« in = =? 
$755 E. Bienche Burket} - os ” aes ~ ay 
575 trude U Hare . = — ™ 289 
8757 h Swope ‘ - a - a fe opt 
87.51; R. Thomas. . Biglerville. . Adams. .. = tg 
t799 Irs l lay lor. Arendisville . . = e « . Bs 
8,00 A hnson. . Philipsburg . . Centre. . . ~ aa 
6701/E E. Swimfurd. Brookville. . . Jefferson. . ed 
$7¢2'C. A. Huloen . . | VDeLancy ... S . ay 
8704) | : ston. . Eik Ciry. . . . Clarion. . = 34 
8704 Mayne UO Brien .  Franklu Venanyo a4 
6795; Kuth Gealy ... Sandy Lake, Mer ” 2 =~ oe 
6780\ Ciara Piatt. . . . Seneca. .. r » i ag 
8.97 Martha Esch. . Dempsey town = 3 = Be 
87Co\R Ira Gas« Sunt ry. . Northumb’d 
67-9 M:-sF Flo. Snoddy Watsontown. . oe iW 
$77-\|Am'’da H.Gearhert River-ide oo ae, 
3 arah H Sioner. Sunbury “5 eer... 
b a er “ “ ss 
877 es M. Salters Shamokin ‘ * - 
87 Howard Derck Trevcrior we “A 
é Sarah Hamor . Northumberland a - 6 
8776 Frances | n Sunbury = 
8777 Ma crs . M:. Carme “ “ 
8778 Copenhaver Sunbury . _ 
8779 Rose Corchoran Mr. Carme - - 
87° as S Campbe + wn - - 
7° a E. Moller Pax s - ou 
b ny Fishers Ferry - 2 
: Greentor ’ Pike. .. =. 
6 W atsontown Northumb’d “ 2 
5 Herncon j ; " 
B 7 troy Centre Crawtord a 
8757 Kridge: Lvons Valionia = : 
§7° ra M. Za zer. Riceville 24 
&75y Alvin F. Hicks “ 
879 Serak Gons r Northumb’d) “ 
8791 \Carrie P I sy Aillegheay. “ 
8ry2 Mary E. Kerr = 36 
8793, Anwe FE. Lewis - = = 
S794 Lalu M_ Weir Sharp-t rg. . se F “ 93 
8795\Miury M. Roll. . |Pintsburgh. . . = ‘ 26 
8790 >ue Hamilwn = + < ” a we 
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8797|Laura B. Cowden. Pittsburgh. . . 


8798| Marg.A. McMurry 
8799/ Bertha A. Norris ” 
8800) Etiz"h Kirschbaum me 
8801|IsabelS. Snow. . * 
8802 Mary E. Sullivan. 2 
8823; Bertha J. Tiegel . ” 
8804 Anna dy Coriett. . ee 
8825 Mary Helen Hollis * 
8806, Esther V. Johnson os 
8807, Cornelia Pate. . . ri 
Stopljane FB. M. ee " 

jjane fF. Martin - — 
$802l Massie E. Ciark . “ad pas 
8811/ Annie UO’ Dowd. . = ry 
#8:2|Anna M. Tiil.. (Allegheny City. 
8813 Margaret F. Trosh Pittsburgh. . . 
€814|Mary E. McBare. o f 
8815|Marie Leah Sentle 
88:6jUlive E. Seibert . 
88:7\ Annie S. Kinley . 
6818|MaryF Mahaffey 
8819) Nettie May Pratt. 
8820) Edna L Miilioger 
6821|Catharine J. Irwin 
8822|Mary L. Evans. . 
8823) Blanche English . 
8824| Mary L. Reynolds 
682;5|Emma K. Mansz. 
8826|Lavina Newell. . 
8827|/ Anna M. Miller. . 
8828) Bessie U'Neill. . 
8829|Ella M. Black. . 
$830| Barbara Reis. , 
883:|Agnes Russell. . 
8832\ Ida M. Slater 


8833| Maud Mutholland. “ . ‘ . 


$8 34 Blanche McCann. as 
#835 Lenore Harvey. . |F 
8836 J W. Houck. . .iBerwick. . . 
8837\| Harry M. Houck, . 
8338|Wm. E. Elms. . . “ 

8839 Edwards S. Martz. 
8840 N. Jennie Work . 
8841 Jerry St. Clair. . |New Florence . 
8842 J). Lew. Harman . | Davis . ¢e 
884;'/J. C. Johnston. .|Homer City. . 
8544 Hallic E. Wachob | Parkwood. . 
884s' Jno. F. Pounds. .|Crete . 

8346 L. J. Dick-c . |indiana Sal 
8447 J. 1. Galbraith. .|Grant. . . . 
8848 J. Vernon Shannon) Brush Valley 
849 Thomas Vando ./|Williamstow: . . 


8850 Samuel B. Kieter. | Palmyra, Leb.co 


| 


8851 Gertrude Aibin. .|Mercer . . . 
8852 C. E. Burdett... . |stoneboro . 
8853 Clara C. Bean. . |Greenville . 
8854 Fred. F. Foltz. . |Grove City 
885;' Mary Franey. . . |Sha:on 
8356 W. M. Eckles. 
8557 Minnie M. Griffen.| Henderson. 
8658 Kay Jenkins. - | Stoneboro 
885g Queen E. Kicd. . |Greenville 
8865 & A. Kimes. . |Wheatland 
$861 | Min‘e McQuinston| New Veri.on 
88t2 F. M. Mccullough) Mercer 
886, W.A.Ursborn. . |Stoneboro 
886, Bettie Roberts . Kennard. .. 
846; MaymeStroud. .|North Mills . 
6666 Ella Wise . . . .|Neshannock . 
8867 Elenor B. Ralston.|Greenville 
263 Howard C. Bee . |Masion Centre 
8849 Margaret Stephens! Pine Flats . 
374 A. Amb’se Stevens! Huntingdon . 
71 1. H. L. Beers. .|Mr. Union. . 
2 Anna Cron. . . . |Mercer 
3 Bianche Campbell.|Usborn .. . . 
4 Alice R. Edwards | s1toneboro . 
s Sara McGranahan | Kennard. 
8876 Jessie L, Wallace. | Pulaski 
Jennie McMillan . | New Casile.. . 
Blanche Homer .(\Ormund. .. . 


oe 


~~ o 


~ & 
I 


5s 


~~ 


| Marion Centre . 


. |West Middlesex 


m'tSp’g, Luz Colu 


lux 


Dauphin - 


Mercer 


icdiana. . 


Huntingddn 


Mercer. . . 


Lawrence 
PP 


Fayette. . ' 


. Soyder. .. 


. |Port Trevorton. 


» |Brookv'e, Jeff co Elk . . + 


- « }Leck Kill... . 
Wellsboro . 
Avoca wae 
Pittston . 


8684 Mary Kearney. . 
9835 Hannah Coggins . 
8586 Wesicy O' Bierly .|Drums.. . 


lw 


8887 Margery Streeter. | White Haven. . 
elisboro . . Tioga 


8888 Editn Chaffee . . 


Northumb’d 
. Tioga. 


Luzerne . 


“ 
“ 


Date 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ADAMS—Supt. Thoman: The Farmers’ In- 
stitutes are commanding the attention of 
many of our teachers in various parts of the 
county, as a part of the programme usually 
is allotted to the discussion of questions re- 
lating to the schools. 

BerkKs—Supt. Rapp: Spring township has 
erected at W. Reading one of the finest and 
most substantial eight-room buildings in 
the county. The cost of the building is 
$17,000. The directors deserve credit for 
putting up such a model structure. Ten 
local institutes have been held. These meet- 
ings are powerful factors for good. Parents’ 
and Patrons’ Day was observed by the 
schools of the county on Feb. 17. Thou- 
sands of visitors were iu the schools. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Attendance has been 
affected in some districts by grip, vacinna- 
tion and severe colds. District institutes 
have been organized in various parts of the 
county. The meetings are usually well at- 
tended by teachers, directors and patrons. 

3ucKs—Supt. Slotter: The monthly teach- 
ers’ meetings and the district institutes are 
doing good work. Their fruits are in evi- 
dence in the school-room. Two local insti- 
tutes were held during the month of Febru- 
ary, one at Ivyland, under the auspices of 
the teachers and directors of Warminster 
township; the other at Newtown, embracing 
the schools of the town and township. The 
net proceeds of the evening sessions were 
appropriated to the school library funds of 
the respective districts. Three farmers’ in- 
stitutes were held in the county during the 
month; the educational sessions were well 
attended. 

BuTLER—Supt. Cheeseman: Sickness has 
interfered somewhat with the work of our 
schools. Excellent institutes were held at 
Portersville, Jacksville, Farmington, Evans 
City, Downieville, Cooperstown and Cran- 
berry township. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: There is through- 
out the county a good, healthy sentiment 
relative to school libraries. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: Parents’ 
and Patrons’ Day was generally observed. 
The new school building at Grampian was 
opened January 20. Over 400 people were 
present, and took part in the exercises. 
Educational meetings were held at Wood- 
land, Westover, Gazzam, Grampian, and 
Morrisdale. All were well attended and the 
work instructive. 

CoL_uMBIA—Supt. Miller: Local institutes 
were held in Numidia, Benton, Jamison 
City, Canby, Stillwater and Mifflinville. 
All were largely attended, showing a grow- 
ing interest in educational work. Members 
of the Faculty of Bloomburg Normal School 
were present at all of these institutes, giv- 
ing us valuable assistance. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Mixer: In addition to 
the various local institutes a series of dis- 
trict institutes was arranged for, beginning 
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with January 7, and ending with March 4, 
embracing six meetings and designed to 
cover the whole county. These meetings 
are not to supplant the local institutes, but 
to encourage educational interests. They 
are between the local institute and the 
county institute. Each meeting is in charge 
of the Principal in whose town the institute 
is held. 

E.tx—Supt. Sweeney: Joint local insti- 
tutes were held at Spring Creek and Mill- 
stone, Benezette and Jay, and Fox and 
Horton townships. Each of these meetings 
opened with a session on Friday evening 
for the general public, at which addresses 
were made by the superintendent and others. 

Er1E—Supt. Morrison: The joint session 
of Round Tables of Erie and Crawford coun- 
ties held at Cambridge Springs, February 4, 
was attended by about 45 principals and 
superintendents, and proved not only an in- 
teresting but highly instructive meeting to 
all present. 

FAYETTE — Supt. Porter: Brownsville, 
Luzerne and Redstone townships, and 
Ohiopyle borough increased their term this 
year from six months to seven. 

FuLton—Supt. Chestnut: All the schools 
have been visited once, except three in 
Thompson, which were closed during the 
small-pox scare. Twenty-two have been 
visited the second time. Some are doing 
very fine work, some fine, some pretty good, 
and a few poor work. All, or nearly all, de- 
pends on the kind of teacher. 

JunrIATA—Supt. Marshall: Thirty-eight 
schools visited during the month. I was 
accompanied by eight directors and five 
citizens. I was very much pleased with the 
beautiful appearance of two of the school 
rooms in Walker. The directors had the 
rooms nicely papered during institute week. 
One of the teachers has continued the good 
work by decorating the walls with pictures 
which he bought and framed. Such rooms 
must have an elevating influence upon the 
children. Local institutes were held at 
Thompsontown, Port Royal, Walnut, and 
Richfield. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Some dis- 
tricts are making a strong effort to enforce 
the compulsory attendance law. Dickson 
borough has a truant officer. Wherever 
Boards have taken up this work there has 
been little difficulty in getting the children 
into school. Two local institutes were held 
during the month, one in Dickson borough 
and one in Greenfield, Two local institutes 
were held, one at Clark’s Summit, the other 
at Oliphant. Both were well attended. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The school 
directors of the county held their annual in- 
stitute in the Normal School chapel at Mil- 
lersville, on Thursday, January 12th. The 
meeting was largely attended and spirited in 
its exercises. The themes discussed from 


the platform and the floor were ‘‘ School- 
room Sanitation’’ and ‘‘ The Township High 
The general expression upon 


School.”’ 
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these topics was very gratifying to friends 
of hygiene and higher education. That 
these meetings are popular may be inferred 
from the number in attendance, about two- 
thirds of the directors being present. The 
Principals’ meeting for January was held at 
Christiana. Dr. Penniman, of the Univer- 
sity, gave the principal address. The dis- 
cussion from the floor brought out a number 
of interesting facts suggested by the ad- 
dress. All the local institutes of this month 
have been well attended by the general 
public. East Donegal has placed a copy of 
the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion’”’ in each of its 
schools. West Hempfield has also supplied 
its schools with extra reading matter in the 
form of little volumes upon history and 
literature. Manheim township erected a 
beautiful two-room brick house at Oregon. 
The building is modern and belongs to the 
best of that kind of houses in the county. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Stewart: Local insti- 
tutes have been held in Little Beaver Dis- 
trict, Ellwood City borough, Mahoning, 
North Beaver, Neshannock, Plain Grove, 
Princeton, Pulaski, Wampum, Wilmington 
township and Wayne. The directors and 
patrons of the schools were well represented 
at these meeting, and the County Superin- 
tendent was present at such of them as he 
could attend. 

LEBANON-—Supt. Snoke: Very successful 
institutes were held in Jackson, Millcreek, 
Heidelberg, Union, Fredericksburg, Camp- 
bellstown, Avon, Palmyra and Swatara dis- 
tricts. The teachers of these districts de- 
serve much credit for the excellent work 
they did. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: The attend- 
ance this winter has not been as regular as 
usual, owing to the prevalence of the grip. 
In many of the schoolsI found less than half 
the enrollment present. The work being 
done is generally very good. 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers: The Teachers, 
Association convened in Port Allegany’ 
February 9, 10, 11. Although the mercury 
registered 32 below zero, seventy teachers 
were in attendance, and the work of the ses- 
sion was interesting and profitable. All in 
attendance unite in thanking the citizens of 
Port Allegany for their hospitality and the 
faculty of the school for their many efforts 
to insure a successful meeting. 

MoONnNROE—Supt. Serfass: Interesting edu- 
cational meetings were held at Mt. Horne, 
Paradise Valley, Tannersville and Kresge- 
ville. At Brodheadsville local institutes 
are held every two weeks. At the meeting 
in Paradise all the teachers were present; 
the Board was well represented; and two 
members of the Board and oneof the patrons 
present made addresses. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Two local 
institutes, each lasting two days, were held 
during the month, one at Souderiown, the 
other at Pennsburg. The spacious halls 
were crowded during all the sessions. The 
discussions were spirited and ably con- 
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ducted. No teacher or director shirked any 
known duty. We have held ninety local in- 
stitutes since in office, and we find them to 
be the most potent factor available to elevate 
the standard of popular education among 
the masses of the people. 

MontTour—Supt. Steinbach: In Limestone 
township the directors visit the schools in a 
body. They also reqnire their teachers to 
hold monthly meetings, in which class-drills 
are given and educational topics discussed. 
All the directors and the County Superin- 
tendent attend these meetings. They are 
also quite well attended by the patrons, 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: Lo- 
cal institutes were held at Rebuck, Hickory 
Corners and Snydertown. Profs. Noetling 
and DeWitt were the leading instructors 
Nearly all the teachers requested were pre- 
pared on the topics assigned. In lower 
Mahanoy township flag-poles have been 
erected on nearly every school site. Par- 
ents’ and Patrons’ Day was generally ob- 
served in the schools. The roads were 
much drifted and the weather inclement, 
but the attendance showed interest on the 
part of parents and patrons. The new 
eight-room building at Springfield, in Coal 
township, will be occupied before this gets 
into print. Central examinations for town- 


ship and village schools held March 2sth. 
PotrER—Supt. Bodler: One hundred and 
eighty schools have been visited. 


Four 
teachers’ association meetings have been 
held, with two more to follow. These meet- 
ings are held in different parts of the county. 
The Executive Committee of the Association, 
in making out the programmes, planned 
for a lesson in arithmetic to be taught at 
each session, with a discussion led by 
some designated teacher to follow. Reviews 
of last year’s reading course are given, and 
art in its relation to school-room decoration 
is being discussed. It is believed that Teach- 
ers’ Associations can accomplish more good 
when the work is systematically planned 
to meet the needs of the teachers, and a 
few lines of work are taken up at a time. 
Our teachers have done noble work in estab- 
lishing school libraries. Asa result of the 
last two years’ work there are one thousand 
dollars’ worth of these books in the schools 
of the county. 

ScHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: A successful 
local institute was held at Valley View. 
There was a large gathering of people; many 
were turned away for want of room. The 
instructors and evening lecturers were Supt. 
Henry Houck and Dr. A. R. Horne. The 
teachers in that locality rendered excellent 
assistance in the form of talks, essays, class- 
drills, special drills, recitations and music. 

SomERsET—Supt. Pritts: Local institutes 
were held in quite a number of districts 
during the month. The directors through- 
out the county have shown commendable 
zeal in visiting the schools, and in aiding 
and upholding the teachers in their work. 

TioGa—Supt. Raesly: Local institutes 
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were held at Little Marsh, Tioga, Potter- 
brook, and near Augdensbnurg. The County 
Teachers’ Association and local institute 
were united at Tioga. The attendance and 
interest were unusually good. 

Unrion—Supt. Stapleton: Local institutes 
are maintained in most of the townships. 
Washington, Lincoln and Longfellow exer- 
cises were numerous throughout the county, 
The G. A. R. took a great interest in exalt- 
ing the sentiments of patriotism and good 
citizenship in the schools at Lewisburg on 
Washington’s birthday. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Scrubgrass dis- 
trict purchased the Franklin School Library 
of 30 volumes for each of its seven schools 
at a cost of $210. Besides this, twenty-five 
libraries have been added to the schools 
throughout the county. The Emlenton 
school directors purchased the Crowell ap- 
paratus for their laboratory at a cost of $350. 
It is a valuable addition to their already 
finely-equipped science room. Our local 
institutes began in October and continued 
until the last Saturday in March, making 
seventeen in all. They were lively, full of 
interest, and profitable to teachers, directors, 
and patrons. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Local institutes 
were held at Bear Lake, Russell, Torpedo 
and Tiona. Many teachers and parents 
were in attendance at each meeting and 
much interest was manifested. A _ notice- 
able improvement in ability to discuss 
school questions is apparent, and this is 
traceable to practice in local meetings. The 
new high school building in Warren was 
occupied after the holidays. The cooking 
and manual training departments were fully 
equipped through the liberality of Levi 
Smith of Warren, and they are now in full 
working order. Everything connected with 
the building and its furnishings is up to 
date, and the citizens of Warren are justly 
proud of it. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: To get first- 
class work in our rural districts, we need 
closer supervision. We find work in places 
poorly planned, consequently dissatisfac- 
tion. We find many schools well graded, 
subjects well taught, pupils and teachers 
happy, and the entire community in peace. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: District institutes 
were held at Bethany, Starrucca, Sterling, 
South Canaan, Damascus, Pleasant Mount, 
Ariel, Hawley and Beech Lake. The at- 
tendance was large, and the papers and dis- 
cussions uniformly good. In efficiency and 
attendance the institute held at Hawley de- 
serves special mention. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Boak: The library 
cases previously referred to have all been 
completed, and we are collecting books by 
donations from pupils and teachers, and by 
money raised by voluntary contributions. 
Much interest is manifested in this work on 
the part of teachers and pupils; about 600 
volumes have been added to our stock of 
reading matter, 
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BRADpOcK—Supt. Keefer : School Board 

ranted each teacher one day to visit schools 
in other boroughs. The teachers were after- 
wards called together to relate what they 
had seen, and discuss the methods they had 
observed. 

CoLuMBIA--Supt. Fleischer: Instead of 
making Washington’s Birthday a holiday 
of no significance to any one, all our schools 
did their regular work in the forenoon. In 
the afternoon special exercises were held in 
all the rooms of the lower grades. The pu- 
pils of the higher grade s, escorted bya body 
of the members of the G. A. R., proceeded 
to the opera house, where profitable exercises 
were held. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Gelwix: We are 
proud of our High School. The faculty is 
composed of well quaiified, energetic, en- 
thusiastic teachers. The pupils, as a whole, 
appreciate the advantages of the school, and 
are making commendable progre:s 

DANVILLE--Supt. Houser: Cram’s Uni- 
versal Atlas was purchased for each build- 
ing. Washington's Birthday was duly 
observed by appropriate exercises. The re- 
ports for the month show 133 different visits 
made by patrons and directors. Our schools 
are doing good work. The teachers are 
studying and working in such a manner as 
to gain the approbation and co-operation of 
patrons. Dz nville never had a better corps 
of teachers than at present. 

DuBois—Supt. Green: The School Board 
has under consideration the erection of a 
school building for the accommodation of 
the elementary schools of the second ward, 
the high school, and the higher grammar 
grades of the other wards, which in a year 
or two will be crowded out of the ward build- 
ings. The voters have been asked to give 
their consent at the spring election to an 
increase of $40,000 in the bonded indebted- 
ness of the school district. 

HazLe Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: Night schools have been opened in a 
number of districts with the usual results ; 
some closed within a month's time for lack 
of sufficient attendance, while others report 
a large attendance. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: The regular 
work of the schools was done in the fore- 
noon of February 22. In the afternoon in 
all grades patriotic exercises were held for 
an hour or more. Greater honor is thus 
rendered to the Father of his Country than 
by a mere idle, aimless holiday. A new 
Weber piano was purchased for the high 
school recently. This required the com- 
bined efforts of pupils, teachers, and the 
alumni for more than a year. The measles, 
grip, inclement weather, and the enforce- 
ment of the vaccination act have been lam- 
entable factors in reducing our average per- 
centage of attendance to 81. This means a 
temporary halt in the work. Letter-writing 
in all grades above the primary has been a 
profitable feature of the month’s work. We 
are constantly gauging and testing study 





and teaching by reviews and little examina- 
tions unannounced beforehand. While 
‘* per cents.’’ do not mean everything, they 
certainly mean something, for where re- 
sults of tests are unsatisfactory, either there 
has been poor teaching, or poor questions 
have been applied as a test to that teaching. 

MAHANOY CiTy—Supt. Ehrhart: Not 
within three years at least has there been 
as good work done as now; and this, not- 
withstanding the fact that sickness has pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent among both 
teachers and pupils since the holidays, in 
consequence of which our entire force of 
substitutes has been almost constantly em- 
ployed and the attendance has somewhat 
fallen off. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: Our directors 
did not send us to Sunbury to the county 
institute. Over half of the force, however, 
did go to Washington and spent the week 
there in a very profitable manner. We are 
havirg a noted instructor present at the 
monthly meetings of our teachers, and in 
this way we get more out of the instruction, 
as we have time to assimilate what we get. 

N. HUNTINGDON Twp. ( Westmoreland Co.) 
—Supt. Warnock: The first joint institute 
ever held in this section convened in the 
Irwin Opera House, February 25th. Ninety 
teachers were present. Penn township and 
Manor, Irwin and N. Irwin boroughs united 
with us, making an enrollment of 83 teach- 
ers, of whom but one was absent. 

Oi, City—Supt. Babcock: By the intro- 
duction of standard literature into our read- 
ing classes, the pupils’ reading has improved 
at least 100 per cent. The amount of matter 
read, compared with that read four years 
ago, has increased 400 per cent. 

Soutu EAston—Supt. La Barre: Schools 
were open during Washington’s birthday. 
Routine work in the forenoon, and special 
exercises in all the schools in the afternoon. 
Teachers made appropriate addresses, or 
gave talks on Washington in their respective 
schools, and pupils recited selections com- 
memorative of the day. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: Our schools 
were open on February 22d, and the day was 
celebrated by appropriate exercises. The 
Philomathean and Belles Lettres Societies 
debated the relative merits of Washington 
and Lincoln, and devoted the afternoon to 
exercises of a patriotic nature. 

YorK—Supt. Wanner: The Daughters of 
the American Revolution gave a prize of $10 
in gold to the pupil of the high school who 
wrote the best essay on one of three assigned 
patriotic subjects. This sum was supple- 
mented by two other prizes of $2.50 each, 
donated by a generous citizen, to the writers 
of the next best essays. The essays were 
read and the prizes awarded at a patriotic en- 
tertainment giver by the school. The in- 
structive and entertaining exercises to a 
marked degree stimulated pupils to greater 
endeavor and gratified parents and others 
who were present. 





